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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the cooperative extension 
system and evaluates the consequences of its educational programs. An 
executive summary provides an overview of the contents: background, 
highlights of findings related to consequences, interpretations, and 
implications for the future. Following an introduction, chapter 2 
discusses extension in terms of its development, organization, roles, 
relationships, and resources. The next four chapters describe the 
four program areas: agriculture and natural resources, home economics 
and nutrition, 4-H youth, and community and rural development. The 
following program consequences are identified for each program area: 
agricultural extension programs have contributed significantly to 
growth in agricultural productivity and efficiency and have increased 
average net income per farm; participants in extension home economics 
and nutrition programs report savings from home gardening/ food 
preservation, home repair, sewing, and upholstery refinishing; the 
most visible consequence of 4-H was participation itself; and 
community and rural development programs have taken an initiating 
role in addressing needs of disadvantaged citizens. Chapter 7 
summarizes the economic and social consequences of the extension 
programs • An epilogue reviews and interprets issues highlighted 
during the evaluation as they related to questions concerning 
institutional support, role, programs, objectives, clients, funding, 
and other aspects of the Cooperative Extension Service. (YLB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: EXTENSION EVALUATION 



This report describes the Cooperative Extension system and evaluates the conse- 
quences of its educational programs. The report was requested by Congress in the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 (Section 1459, Title XIV), The Secretary of 
Agriculture was asked to provide " . « . an evaluation of the economic and social 
consequences of the programs of the Extension Service and the Cooperative Extension 
Services. u 



BACKGROUND 



The Cooperative Extension system is made up of a Federal office in the tL S- 
Department of Agriculture and the Extension Services located within the land-grant 
universities in 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam, 

Extension is the largest off-campus informal education system of its kind in the 
world- Its resources currently include $629 million support from Federal, State, 
and county governments; nearly 17,000 professionals, 10,000 program aides, several 
hundred thousand volunteers; and an office in virtually every county in the country. 

This evaluation was a joint effort of the Department of Agriculture and the 
State Extension Services, A policy group guided the project, a design team developed 
the blueprint for it, and a core staff conducted the required studies and wrote 
the report- An independent citizens' panel reviewed the project report- Their 
comments are included in appendix I, 



ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES HIGHLIGHTED 



AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 



By increasing the rate of adoption of new technology and knowledge generated 
by research, agricultural Extension programs have contributed significantly to the 
growth in productivity and efficiency of U, S. agriculture. This, in turn, has 
contributed to overall economic development, capacity of U. S< agriculture to 
increase exports, and moderation of the increase in prices of food and fiber to 
consumers. 

Despite the depressing effect of increased production on farm prices, Extension 
assistance has increased average net income per fanti- 
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True, these same developments also have led to fewer and larger farms. But by 
making technology and new knowledge available to more producers, Extension seems to 
have helped a large number of producers remain in farming. 

An estijnated two- thirds of U. S* agricultural producers had direct contact with 
Extension programs in 1978* 

Medium and large farm operators have more contact with Extension programs than 
small farm operators. Only in recent years has a conscious effort been made to 
implement programs specifically for small, limited resource farmers* 



HOME ECONOMICS AND NUTRITION 



A recent Gallup poll showed that 17 million persons, or about 10 percent of 
today 1 s adult population, have participated actively at least once in some aspect 
of Extension home economics and nutrition programs* 

People in rural communities participate more than those in urban communities* 
Adults with moderate to high incomes and professional status participate more than 
low-income and manual workers* Whites participate at almost double the rate of 
nonwhites. 

Fifty-one percent of the respondents (85 million adults), including the 10 
percent who actively participated in a program, reported receiving Extension 
information. The principal sources were newspapers, television* radio, publications, 
and newsletters. Among respondents receiving Extension information, 30 percent said 
food preservation and food preparation were the subjects covered most frequently* 
About 40 percent of the respondents said the information received was 'Very useful" 
or "fairly useful*' 1 But half of the respondents could not recall the subject matter* 

Estimates of benefits from home gardening and food preservation Extension 
programs range from $150 to $600 savings per program participant. For programs on 
home repair, clothing, refinishing of upholstery, and sewing machine maintenance, 
estimates of benefits range from $10 to $50 per participant* 

Some 1.7 million families have participated in Extension's Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) since it began in 1968. Almost thre'j- fourths 
had family incomes of less than $5,000* Fifty-eight percent lived in cities; 60 
percent represented minorities. Analysis of food servings shows that 21 percent of 
those remaining in the program for 24 months served adequate diets at this time, 
compared with 4 percent of all entrants at the time of entry* 



4-H YOUTH PROGRAMS 



The most visible consequence of 4-H is participation itself. More than 4 
million youth participated in one or more 4-H activities during 1976. More than 
one-half million parents and adult volunteers helped conduct those activities. No 
comparable substitute for these programs would have been available for most of the 
youth and volunteers who live in rural areas. 
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Consequences such as knowledge gains and development of new skills and capa- 
cities are well substantiated and highly reliable. Consequences such as changes in 
social attitudes and social behavior are not as well supported. 

4-Ii is a primary cause of knowledge gains and improved skills and capacities 
in many cases, but is only instrumental in others. Evidence of the effect of 4-H 
on social attitudes and behavior is weak* Probably the most important impact of 
4-11 on social attitudes and behavior is the maintenance role it plays in rural 
communities- 

Almost percent of the families of 4-H members have incomes of more than 
$10,000 and 40 percent have incomes of more than $20,000* Participation is about 
equally divided between boys and girls. Eighty-six percent are from 9 to 15 years 
of age* Minority participation is relatively high (21 percent) but is not evenly 
distributed by geographic region or by program delivery system. 

Private sources provide about a third of the financial support for 4-H. These 
sums arc used to support programs through awards, trips, camping, and other special 
incentives- In addition, the monetary value of lay volunteer services is estimated 
to be almost four times the amount of Federal, State, and county funds allocated for 
4-H* 



COMMUNITY AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Community and rural development programs presently serve about 10 percent of 
the more than 60 million people in rural areas. Program participants include 
private citizens, local government representatives, local service clubs and develop- 
ment organizations, State governments, and Federal agencies* 

A study of 52 local Extension community and rural development projects in 29 
States showed that approximately one-third of the projects were designed speci- 
fically to serve geographically, socially, or economically disadvantaged citizens. 
Generally, Extension has taken more of an initiating role than most other local 
groups in addressing the needs of disadvantaged citizens through Extension programs. 

Because Extension's typical role is that of educator, catalyst, convener, and 
coordinator, it is not easy to measure the approximate share of credit attributable 
to Extension efforts* But program clients give high ratings to Extension's 
assistance in improving community problem- solving capacity, community facilities 
and services, local public policies, and rural income opportunities. 



INTERPRETATIONS RELATED TO CONSEQUENCES 



To guide this evaluation, the policy committee identified many policy- related 
(]uestions. These questions concerned Extension's support, clients, program 
objectives, relationship to other organizations, and education methodology* 
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POLICY DIRECTION, FUNDING, 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES , AND CLIENTELE 



Because Extension is subject to many sources of policy influence and funding, 
management of the system is more accurately described as "coordination." Each State 
Extension Service offers programs in the four broad areas of agriculture and natural 
resources, home economics uid nutrition, 4-H youth development, and community and 
rural development. However, program objectives and clientele vary from State to 
State and from county to county. 

Federal funds for Extension work, $258 million in 1978, account for 41 percent 
of the total support for Extension. States put in another 39 percent and counties, 
20 percent. More than half of the Federal flmds are allocated to States using a 
formula specified in the Smith-Lever Act and based on farm and rural populations. 

A small Federal staff administers Extension legislation, provides administrative 
and technical prpgram assistance to the States, and serves as a link among the States, 
the USD/V agencies, and other parts of the Federal government. This staff is both 
catalyst and clearinghouse, accelerating the adoption of successful State and county 
programs . 

Under existing legislative authorities and memoranda of understanding between 
the UBDA and the State Extension Services, the definition of specific program 
objectives and target clientele is left mainly to the States and counties. The States 
must submit annual plans of work for the Department's approval* And the Department 
must concur in the selection of new State Extension directors. But these tools , 
although available, are seldom used to influence program and clientele priorities* 

The Federal role is strongest when policy direction is written into the law or 
Federal funding is earmarked for a specific purpose* Extension 1 s Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program, integrated pest management, and urban gardening programs 
are prime examples. 

The greatest influence on the choice of Extension programs and clientele is 
generally found at the county level—and not by accident. Extension takes pride in 
its grassroots orientation. County agents are close to the needs of people. Local 
advisory groups have substantial influence. 

The system does respond effectively and often rapidly to certain national 
problems which also are felt at State and local levels* Energy is a case in point* 
Another is Extension's response to natural disasters, such as floods and drought. 

The response is weakest when the need is confined to clientele unable to 
communicate its need at the local or State level (disadvantaged groups primarily), 
and when the incentive of individuals to seek educational assistance is lacking, as 
in the case of pressures for improved environmental quality. 

Earmarking of Federal funds ensures attention to national problems* But it 
tends to minimize grassroots participation in the development of locally accepted 
objectives or support. At times > however, earmarking helps State and local managers 
make program shifts they consider important, but as a rule .they prefer the 
stability and the flexibility of unearmarked formula funding* 
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Extension's clients aid diversity of their needs have increased dramatically in 
recent years. Extension has handled this expansion f in part, by wholesaling more 
educational materials through mass media and by hiring paraprofessionals, Some 
people are concerned about these ctianges. They think wholesaling will not lead to 
the kinds of behavioral changes that follow more intensive educational assistance, 
Many traditional agricultural clients fear that the broadening of Extension's 
clientele will dilute services to them. Extension has been reluctant to reduce 
traditional services, fearing a loss of support from traditional clientele. 



EXTENSION'S RELATIONSHIPS WITH 

AND RESPONSE TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 



Extension appears to complement or supplement, rather than compete with, the 
abundant information and the education now provided by the private sector and other 
public agencies. Extension often serves as a primary source of verification of 
information from other sources. It also performs a referral function. Farm maga- 
zines and other mass media draw heavily on Extension staff and materials for their 
information. Extension also has helped the private sector organize service activi- 
ties such as producer cooperatives and farm recordkeeping associations. 

Extension's working relationships with action and regulatory agencies are 
broader and more diverse than most people realize. They range from client referral 
to full collaboration in program development and delivery. Examples of the latter 
are farm safety, pesticide applicator training, and certain nutrition programs. 

Action and regulatory agencies seek Extension assistance, in part, because they 
know that clients generally do not identify Extension with the Federal or State 
government. Extension, on the other hand, carefully enters into relationships with 
others to protect its credibility and image as an educator. 

Extension's direct ties to research are cited as a major strength of the system. 
The main link between Extension and research occurs at the State campus. Many State 
Extension staff members have advanced degrees and joint appointments in research 
and/or resident teaching and Extension, 

This link is much stronger in agriculture than in any other subject matter. 
Agricultural Extension staff members translate and deliver research knowledge to 
farmers and feed information and technology needs of farmers back to researchers. 
Studies show that a sizable portion of the estimated 30 to 60 percent rate of return 
on public investment in agricultural research is because of Extension, 



EXTENSION METHODOLOGY 



Demonstration and person-to-person or one-to-one teaching approaches still are 
major techniques of Extension education. But group meetings, mass media use, and 
audiovisual technology have expanded substantially. Recorded telephone messages, 
open circuit TV, video tape, and computers now supplement people and printed 
material. 
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The more personal channels of communi cation have the greatest impact on 
clientele. But only small numbers can be reached by that method. Cost is a big 
factor- A recent study in North Dakota showed a cost per contact of between $7 and 
$16 for meetings but only 3 cents per contact for TV. 

Extension has tried to fit the methodology to the educational need. Farmers 
considering major changes in their operations may require several one-to-one sessions. 
Less motivated clients, like many families in the Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program, require even more time and attention. But farmers or urban 
gardeners who need only a reminder that it is time to carry out a certain cultural 
practice can be reached easily by mass media, 

4 -II works through volunteer leaders. This requires extensive time to recruit 
lay leaders and much personal and group contact to train them- This is the same 
for many of the home economics and community development programs- The "snowball 
effect, " however, pays countless dividends for such investment of time. 



IMPLICATIONS AND FUTURE ISSUES 



PROGRAM AND CLIENTELE DETERMINATION 



Because the Extension system is decentralized and its objectives general, it 
is not easy to agree on the most appropriate clientele mix. A longstanding, if 
implied, objective of Extension has been to improve the efficiency of agriculture. 
Mother objective gaining in importance is simply helping individuals who need help 
the most. If the former is emphasized, Extension would work primarily with 
commercial farmers wto contribute the mnst to agricultural production- If the 
latter is emphasized, small, limited resource farmers and disadvantaged people 
would receive greater attention. 



FUTURE DELIVERY OF EXTENSION EDUCATION 



The county agent is cited as a fundamental strength of the Extension system. 
But the agent's role is changing. 

Certain problems now addressed by Extension require more specialization- Many 
commercial farmers want contact with the county agent but often go directly to the 
campus specialist for help- County agents continue to perform an important 
referral function. 

If county agents become more specialized, they could deal directly with nore 
local problems. But they would tend to lose the breadth of exposure and the 
understanding of a generalist. 
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The budget factor will become more critical- Extension now is finding ways to 
roach more people with fewer dollars- It is using more multicounty or area agents. 
But clientele acceptance of this approach is slow. 

Because of the combination of increasing, diversified demands and tight budgets, 
the alternative of multi-State Extension programing will receive increasing con- 
sideration. 



CLOSING COMMENT 



This evaluation has its own consequences- Throughout the Extension system, 
there is a growing understanding of Extension's strong points, its Imitations, 
and the issues it now must face- "Evaluation 11 is no longer synonomous with 
'Investigation/ 1 Already in motion are plans to build an ongoing Extension evalua- 
tion capability that will overcome certain limitations encountered by this evalua- 
tion, 

The^? limitations deal primarily with (1) the difficulty in precisely measuring 
change as a consequence of education and (2) the lack of sufficient data and a 
refined conceptual framework to adequately measure social and economic consequences 
of Extension programs- The lack of sufficient data is due largely to the breadth 
and the variety of Extension programs. This breadth and variety is sometimes 
reflected in general stated objectives and diverse interpretations of these objec- 
tives by various participants in the Extension system- The ongoing evaluation and 
the reporting capabilities will not be limited to the question, "How many people 
were reached?", out when possible, will respond to the question, "So what?" These 
efforts will guide the development of a new and relevant infontiation reporting 
system for Extension as well as help continue to raise the sensitivity of staff 
members at all levels concerning the importance of adequately measuring results. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Food and Agriculture Act of 1977* required that the Secretary of Agriculture 
provide the Cbngress with 11 <**an evaluation of the economic and social consequences 

of the programs of the Extension Service and the Cooperative Extension Services H 

In response to that mandate, this report identifies and evaluates program conse- 
quences for the Extension system* Extensive documentation supports this report as 
well as providing insight and guidance for future Extension program evaluation 
efforts . 

This evaluation was undertaken as a joint effort of the U* S« Department of 
Agriculture and the State Cooperative Extension Services, the latter through the 
Extension Committee on Organization and Policy (ECQP) of tha National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges* ECQP appointed an evaluation task force 
in August 1977 to explore means of assisting and participating with the Department* 
In January 1978, a policy group** was convened to provide guidance for conducting 
the evaluation of Extension programs* The policy group named a design team*** to 
develop a project plan and to develop procedures for ijnplementing the plan* 



*P* U 95-113* 

**The policy group was comprised of M* Rupert Cutler, Assistant Secretary for 
Conservation, Research and Education, U, S* Department of Agriculture; Maynard C* 
Heckel, Director of Extension, University of New Hampshire; Anson Bertrand, Director, 
Science and Education Administration, fJ* S* Department of Agriculture; W* M* Bost, 
Director of Extension, Mississippi State University (replaced Gteorge Hyatt, Director 
of Extension, North Carolina State University, on July 1, 1978); John 0. Dunbar, 
Director of Extension, Kansas State University; Molly Frant2, Office of Management 
and Budget; Milton Harding, Administrator of 1890 Extension Program, Virginia State 
Cbllege; Howard W* Hjort, Director of Economics, Policy Analysis and Budget, U* S* 
Department of Agriculture; W* Neill Schaller, Deputy Director for Extension, Science 
and Education Administration, U< S* Department of Agriculture; J. B* Siebert, 
Associate Director of Extension, University of California* 

***Members of the design team were Lynn Maish, Program Analyst, Office of Bud- 
get Planning and Evaluation, U* S* Department of Agriculture; John Fedkiw, Deputy 
Director, Policy Analysis* Office of Budget Planning and Evaluation, U* S* Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Ray Vlasin, Dean of Lifelong Education Programs, Michigan 
State University; W* W* Wood, Jr* , Extension Economist, University of California; 
Susan DeMarco, Consultant. Austin, Texas; Claude Bennett, Science and Education 
Administration-Extension, U* S. Department of Agriculture* 
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A number of significant decisions were made about efforts to evaluate Extension 
programs, 

(1) The evaluation would emphasize both positive and negative program conse- 
sequences. Additionally, effectiveness and efficiency would be considered 
as they contributed to that emphasis, 

(2) The Congressional mandate would be used as an opportunity to develop 
evaluation guidelines and identify potential program outcome indicators 
for future continued use by Extension program planners, 

(3) The evaluation would be conducted objectively and in an open manner; 
independent external contractors would be utilized when time and resources 
permitted; wide use of external technical review would be sought when 
project components were undertaken within the Extension system. 

In addition, an independent citizens' review panel would be asked to comment on 
objectivity and thoroughness of the final report, 



EXTENSION EDUCATION 



An analytical framework was developed to provide hypotheses about relationships 
and consequence indicators. Four functions of Extension education were identified: 
knowledge dissemination, change inducement, information validation, and capacity 
building. 

Knowledge, du^mination - distribution of information, technology, and skills* 
This includes checks to verify that information is received and understood* 

Change, indacmmt - demonstration and other techniques designed to persuade 
recipients to adopt attitudinal, behavior, or practice changes* Inducing 
change requires the intervention of some other factor such as economic 
beneL: social pressure, or availability of other proposals. Technical 
assistance is a frequent technique* 

Jn^omation validation - provides a check against which citizens can test the 
reliability and the relevance of information from a variety of other 
sources , 

Capacity buiZding - efforts to enhance decisionmaking capacity so that citizens 
can deal with both increased information and changing situations* 

Extension roles and activities contribute or lead toward one or more of the 
identified functions. A principal objective of Extension education is to assist 
citizens in developing rational decisionmaking capabilities* Such capabilities 
facilitate the use of information, technology, and skills as well as provide a basis 
for deciding when adoption of change is appropriate, Because educational programs 
operate in concert with other influences, it is rarely possible to credit such 
programs with having caused a particular consequence. 
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QUESTIONS DEVELOPED 



To develop maximum utility for the results of this evaluation effort, inquiry was 
made of various interested parties about their expectations* Expectations about 
evaluation results were varied* 

For guidance of the project staff, a set of policy-related questions was 
developed to help focus on critical issues and program consequences. The questions, 
directional rather than specific for obtaining answers, were intended to be compre- 
hensive but not a conplete and final list* The questions were not ranked in any 
particular priority order, but under the general categories of clientele, program 
objectives, *ud problems; Extensions relationship and response to other organizations 
and institutions; and educational methodology and techniques. Those questions were 
as follows: 



QiiutionA Rdlatzd to Policy Direction and Funding 

* How does Extension detetmine its priorities? How broad based is parti- 
cipation with Extension decisionmakers in detetmining these priorities? 

* To what extent have Extension programs been responsive to national 
problems and objectives? 

* To what extent have Extension programs been responsive to State and 
local problems and objectives? 

* To what extent have local problems been carried to the State level 
for design of State programs? 

* To what extent have local and State problems been carried to the 
national level for consideration in designing national programs? 

* What are the strengths and the limitations of the current Extension 
decisionmaking system, especially with regard to its ability to respond 
to national problems and objectives? What impact does the Federal 
government have on State and local budgets and programs? 

* What are the strengths and the limitations of the current Extension 
decisionmaking system, especially with regard to its ability to respond 
to State and local problems and objectives? 

QiiM&jQYti Related to Clientele and PJioglm Subject tiatt&t 

- How responsive and effective has Extension been in identifying and 
serving new clientele and in providing new programs in response to new 
social and economic problems and priorities? 

- To what extent have traditional clientele and programs been phased out 
as objectives have been fulfilled or have become less urgent? Do 
established programs limit the ability to expand into new programs? 
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• What factors limit shifts in program objectives and clientele served 
as programs and priorities change? 

• What factors or criteria would be useful in deciding upon desired future 
programs, including clientele and objectives? What factors or criteria 
are used and who decides (or has decided in the past) upon clientele 
and objectives? 

- To what extent are "disadvantaged" groups served in comparison to those 
in higher socioeconomic strata? 

- To what extent does Extension reach urban or suburban clientele as 
opposed to rural (farm and nonf am) clientele? 

Qu&6tion& Rztcutzd to Alt&tnativz ScustceA orf SimUcui Svvoizu 

- What implications do alternative private and public sources of similar 
services have for Extension activities? How has Extension adapted to 
the existence of these alternatives? 

QutAtionb About Extension** R&tation to Action VKOQnxm Agm<Uo> 

- How and to what extent does Extension support or relate to action 
agencies of the USDA and other Federal, State, and local governmental 
agencies regarding similar clientele, similar objectives, or similar 
or complementary roles? What factors deteimine (facilitate or limit) 
Extension's role in relation to other agencies 1 objectives or roles? 

QueAtiQn& AboU Extznbion*** Linktzgz to Reaea*c/t 

- Where does Extension get its research or knowledge base? How 
effectively has it transmitted new research findings to clientele? 
Has it served as an effective feedback mechanism to researchers? 

- How effectively would research results be transferred without an 
Extension system? What are the values attributed to research which 
may not have been transferred? 

Qu&>ticn& Related to Extzmion Educational Veliv&ty lizthodb 

- To what extent does Extension rely on one-to-one approaches? How 
effective are these and what alternatives are there to present one-to- 
one arrangements? 

- What are the alternative communication and educational techniques that 
can be used in Extension programing? How effectively are they used? 

• What is the significance of local, district, or State location of staff 
and lesources in meeting program objectives and in serving clientele? 
What is the significance of specialization in Extension toward meeting 
program objectives and serving clientele? 
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In response to these questions, data are presented throughout the four program 
area sections of this report (sections 3, 4> 5, 6) that have relationship to these 
questions. The epilogue provides some detailed response to these questions. 



EVALUATION REPORT 



This report begins with an executive summary that provides an overview of the 
contents of the report; background, highlights of findings related to consequences, 
interpretations, and implications for the future. 

The report describes Extension in terms of its development, organization, roles, 
relationships, and resources. The description attempts to put the Cooperative 
Extension system in perspective in an objective fashion with only limited evaluation 
of either organizational structure or program development and delivery. 

Each of the four program areas—agriculture and natural resources, home econo- 
mics and nutrition, 4-H youth, and community and rural development- -is described and 
program consequences are identified. 

Suggestions are offered for continuing evaluation and issues are highlighted* 
These suggestions flow both from appraisal contracts fcy an independent firm and 
analyses from the project staff. 

An epilogue reviews and gives some interpretation to issues highlighted during 
the process of the evaluation as these issues relate to various aspects of the 
Cooperative Extension system. 



CONDUCT AND LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 



Diversity of programs among States and counties is characteristic of the 
Cooporative Extension system. Frequently viewed as a strength, this diversity is 
a Ftjor hurdle in identifying specific total program objectives against which 
economic and social consequences can be evaluated. More typical Federal programs 
have centrally determined objectives; Extension education tends to depend upon a 
set of objectives established on program component and on geographic location bases. 

The major limitation to this evaluation study is the lack of appropriate and 
comparable data, While extensive data were available indicating various types of 
inputs us well as participation; little attention has historically been devoted to 
measuring impacts. 

Evaluation of Extension programs has taken place through evaluation of specific 
programs and user acceptance of the programs. In an informal educational agency 
such as the Cooperative Extension Service where participation is voluntary, unless 
an activity is believed to be useful, participants do not come back for more. Also, 
when Extension information is "wholesaled" through commercial dealers or mass media, 
it is passed through a second filtering process, (The dealers or the mass media 
editors or broadcasters must determine if the information is useful before agreeing 
to pass it on to their customers, readers, or listeners,) 
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Estimated economic results from educational programs of Extension have been 
cited, but rarely has causal evidence been substantiated. Such citations have 
tended to concentrate on positive economic impacts, Unintended or unexpected impacts 
or those that might be interpreted as negative liave been largely ignored, Further- 
more, because of difficulties of measurement, little attention has been given to 
social impacts . 

Because of these limitations, this evaluation project attempted to develop 
analytic approaches and use these approaches to provide at least preliminary data, 
In most Instances, such data are more indicative than substantiating. 

This study does not address natural resources specifically. Historically, 
Extension educational programs have incorporated natural resources --including such 
subjects as forestry, land, soil, and water--as a portion of agriculture and 
community development programs rather than as separately identified programs- 

Program evaluation methods were designed by project core staff members* who 
were responsible for individual program areas- Each of the program areas identified 
in the mandate—comprising the broad scope of Extension education --was pursued as 
a quasi-independent study, This approach resulted in the development of several 
evaluation techniques which gave a variety of program results, making consolidation 
into an Integrated report difficult, 



ADDITIONAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE 



A large volume of documentation provides the basis for this report- Included 
are the individual reports evaluating the economic and social consequences of each 
program as well as papers and studies commissioned for this project on specific 
topics- These reports have been written from a national perspective- The reader 
should be cautioned, where generalizations liave been made, that some State and 
county programs maybe different than the statements made. 

This material is available in three supplemental appendices* Appendix I 
contains three reports— an evaluation of this report by the citizens* review panel, 
a short history of the Cooperative Extension system, and a report by a member of 
the evaluation project design team who observed several county Extension programs, 

Appendix 2 is a bibliography listing the various papers and studies commissioned 
for the evaluation project on specific topics, 



^Principal core staff members and program responsibilities were: W* W* 
Wood, Jr., Project Director; Lynn Maish, Agricultural Production and Distribution; 
Nancy Ifarries-Belk, Home Economics and Nutrition; James Meyers and Kenneth Pigg, 
4-11 Youth; Howard Tankersley and Richard Wheaton, Community and Rural Development; 
Mary Johnson, 1890 Institutions; Claude Bennett, review and appraisal of past 
studies; William L, Carpenter, editing and writing; Tivila Crawford, editing* 
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In addition to currently available documentation, a special history of Extension 
in the United States was conmissioned as a portion of this project. That history, 
to be produced by the History Section of the Department 1 -* Economics, Statistics, and 
Cooperative Service, will require at least an additional year to complete. Its 
emphasis will be on documenting development and response of Extension to pressures 
and opportunities at county, State, and national levels* This history will 
constitute appendix 3 of the supplementary materials. 

In addition to the three appendices, the more comprehensive reports that form 
the basis for sections 3, 4, 5, and 6 of this report also will be published as 
separate volumes. 

All materials are being made available to Federal and State Extension offices. 
Additional copies will be available at cost from the National Technical Information 
Services* 
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II. 

The Cooperative Extension Service 
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I!. THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 



HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 



In 1906 the U- S- Department of Agriculture (USDA), through the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, sent Seaman A* Knapp to Texas to help fanners combat the boll weevil, The 
following year a farmer was persuaded to try the changes in cultural practices which 
Knapp suggested- Local businessmen pledged to reimburse the farmer if the new 
practices failed- Other iarmers were invited to come by and see the ''demonstration/ 1 

Before long the demonstration method proved to be effective in helping farmers 
solve a number of their problems- It quickly spread throughout the South- 
William J* Spillman, also of the USDA, introduced similar projects throughout the 
North and West* 

Agricultural education was not new- In 1862 Congress had passed legislation 
establishing the U* S* Department of Agriculture and the Morrill Land-Grant Act 
which provided for the sale of public lands to support a college in each State that 
would, among other things, M teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts***- 1 * 

But the early agricultural teachers at the new land-grant colleges soon found 
there was not much to teach* Partially in response to this need for new facts to 
present to students, the Hatch Act in 1887 provided financial support for an 
agricultural experiment station in each State- 
As the experiment stations began to accumulate information which could be of 
use to farmers, most college professors and researchers acknowledged the importance 
of outreach or Extension activity* Land-grant colleges held meetings for farmers on 
campuses and elsewhere in the States- 

By 1900 agricultural development in the United States was seen as lagging behind 
development of other sectors of the economy, despite a sizable amount of tf better 
farming 11 information being accumulated in the land-grant colleges and the U* S- 
Department of Agriculture - 

Also, according to one historian, H a significant number of farmers had come to 
think of themselves as businessmen whose job it was to use the latest knowledge and 
technology to produce food and fiber as massively, efficiently, and profitably as 
possible* They expanded acreage under tillage, they mechaniied, and, in a limited 
way, they turned for technical assistance to the land-grant agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations* 11 !/* 



*When references are made to existing materials or materials compiled as a 
part of the evaluation project, these references are noted at the end of each 
section of this report* 
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Interest gra: in other quarters, such as the National Soil Fertility League, for 
a nationwide Extension education effort to be financed by Federal, State, and local 
sourc and administered by the land-grant schools* Advocates began the legislative 
dialogue in Cbngress in 1909* 

The funding (Federal-State- local) and the administration of such a program was 
a new idea, and not one readily adopted by Congress. Also, the details of the 
arrangement required considerable discussion and negotiation among the several 
interested parties* Particularly troublesome was the basis on which the Federal 
funds would be allocated* Debate occurred about what educational methods should be 
used* 

These issues were resolved in 1914 with passage of the Smith-Lever Act- The 
Cooperative Extension Service (CES) was born. 

Today the Cooperative Extension Service operates in all counties of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, with 
almost 17,000 professional employees, approximately 12,000 clerical workers and other 
support staff, more than 10,000 paraprofessional workers, and the assistance of more 
than 1 million unpaid volunteer leaders* The annual operating budget, from Federal, 
State, and local funds, is almost $630 million- 
Extension has programs in four major areas- -agiiculture and natural resources, 
home economics, 4-H youth, andxommunity and rural development- In each of these 
areas, there are programs, and program direction, from Federal, State, and local 
levels* Extension has been called complex and dynamic, differing somewhat from 
any other private or government agency, and almost defying description. This section 
of the report is designed to provide some insight into the system, what it is, and 
how it operates* 



SMITH-LEVER AND OTHER LEGISLATION 



The Smith-Lever Act created the cooperative partnerships among the U* S* Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, land-grant colleges and universities, and county governing 
boards- It set forth the major function "--*to aid in diffusing among the people 
of the United States useful and practical information on subjects relating to 
agriculture and home economics and to encourage the application of the same-**-" It 
specified that the clientele would be "persons not attending or resident in said 
colleges in the several communities--*/ 1 The methodology would consist of "field 
demonstrations, publications, and otherwise*" 

The compromise worked out on funding was that the size of the rural population 
in each State would largely determine how much each State would receive, 

A number of legislative acts from 1928 through 1978 increased the funding 
authorization for the organization; changed the funding formulas; and authorized 
funding for services to certain client groups such as small farmers, inner-city 
residents, disadvantaged persons or low-income residents, and for special programs 
such as agricultural marketing and energy conservation* 
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1890 EXTENSION 



Following a return to normalcy in the southern States after the Civil War, 
land-grant colleges were established in each of the States in the 1870's and 1880's 
under the Morrill Act of 1862. However, by State laws, blacks were generally 
excluded from attending these institutions. To remedy this situation and make 
educational opportunities at the land-grant institutions available to all citizens, 
Cbngress in 18Q0 passed a second Morrill Act specifically to support the black 
land-grant institutions. These land-grant institutions are referred to today as 
"1890 Institutions." 

Those southern States which did not have black institutions by 1890 each 
established one later under this Act. Listed are these institutions, the dates they 
were established, and the establishing agencies. 



Date 


Institutions 


Establishing Agency 


1866 


Lincoln University (Missouri) 


Civil War Negro Infantrymen 


1871 


Alcorn State University (Mississippi) 


State Legislature 


1872 


South Carolina State Cbllege 


State Legislature 


1873 


University of Arkansas, Pine Bluff 


State Legislature 


1875 


Alabama A § M University 


Group of Ex-Slaves 


1876 


Prairie View A 3 M University (Texas) 


State Legislature 


1880 


Southern University (Louisiana) 


State Legislature 


1881 


Tuskegee Institute (Alabama) 


State Legislature 


1882 


Virginia State College 


State Legislature 


1886 


Kentucky State University 


State Legislature 


1886 


University of Maryland -- Eastern 






Shore 


Methodist Episcopal Church 


1886 


Florida A § M University 


State Legislature 


1890 


Delaware State College 


State Legislature 


1891 


North Carolina A f T T University 


State Legislature 


1895 


Fort Valley State College (Georgia) 


Citizen's Group 


1897 


Langston University (Oklahoma) 


Territorial Legislature 


1909 


Tennessee State University 


State Legislature 



Tuskegee Institute was created by an act of the Alabama Legislature; however, 
12 years later the State established and incorporated a board of trustees and made 
the school private , in spite of the fact that it was granted 25,000 acres of land by 
the U. S. Congress in 1899. In subsequent Federal legislation affecting the 1890 
institutions, Tuskegee Institute has been included. 

Some agricultural instruction, both resident and Extension, had been carried on 
by the black institutions before land-grant funds became available in 1890, 
beginning at least as far back as 1868 at Hampton Institute in Virginia* About 1880, 
Booker T. Washington, first teacher-principal and president of Tuskegee Institute, 
began holding monthly meetings at Tuskegee Institute for farmers, ministers, and 
other interested persons* Through discussions and exhibits, Washington and his 
associates attempted to teach better farm and home practices* These monthly meetings 
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led to the first Tuskegee Institute Farmers' Conference in 1892. Later, efforts were 
made to carry the Information to persons who could not come to Tuskegee for the 
training. 

In early agricultural instruction, "a need was seen for more black agents *ho 
could work more closely and sympathetically with people of their own race and adapt 
the demonstration to their special needs. "2/ By the passage of the Smith- Lever Act 
in 1914, there were approximately 100 blacTc men and women demonstration agents in 11 
southern States. 

Following the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, the 1862 institutions were 
designated to administer the Extension programs. The 1862 institutions had black 
Extension administrators and district agents housed at the 1890 institutions- These 
persons were responsible for black Extension work and supervision of black personnel 
in each State- In the counties, the black agents were generally housed separately 
from the white agents- 



US DA- STATE MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 



A memorandum of understanding between each land-grant institution and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is the principal basis on which Extension work has been conducted since 
the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914- Today there is some variation from this 
agreement in the day-to-day operation of Extension programs* 

In the agreement, the USDA agreed to maintain in the Department a Federal 
Extension Service which is charged with the administration of the various Acts 
relating to Extension work, has primary responsibility for and leadership in all 
educational programs of the Department and coordination of all educational phases of 
other programs of the Department (except the Graduate School), and acts as the liaison 
between the Department and officials of the land-grant colleges and universities. 
Except in special cases and with mutual agreement by both parties, the USDA conducts 
all Extension activities through the various land-grant institutions. 

The land-grant institutions agreed to organize and maintain a distinct 
administrative division for the conduct of Extension work and the admii istration of 
Extension funds, and to conduct all educational work in the fields of agriculture 
and home economics and other educational programs of the USDA- 

The agreement called for joint program planning for the use of Federal Extension 
funds between the State Extension Services and the U. S* Department of Agriculture 
and for annual State plans of work approved by the Federal office. State and county 
Extension personnel are joint representatives of the land-grant institutions and the 
USDA, and the cooperation between the land-grant institutions and the USRA is set 
forth in all publications or printed matter issued by or used in the various programs* 

Hie two-page agreement is signed by tlie president (or other top official) of 
a land-grant institution and the Secretary of Agriculture- 
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PROGRAM ACCOUNTABILITY 



The Smith-Lever Act specified that on or about the first day of July of each 
year, M the Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain as to each State whether it is 
entitled to receive its share of the annual appropriation for cooperative 
agricultural Extension work under this Act and the amount which it is entitled to 
receive. Before the funds herein provided shall become available to any college for 
any fiscal year, plans for the work to be carried on under this Act shall be 
submitted to the proper officials of each college and approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. ,f 

Annual State plans of work and certain reports still require the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his designee* The Secretary also must approve the 
director (administrator for 1890 institution) selected by the land-grant institution 
to administer the work in each State, and Department of Agriculture personnel are 
responsible for auditing the fiscal operations of each State Extension program and for 
monitoring the use of penalty mail funds* 

An annual plan of work is developed by each county office and by each specialist 
group or deparuent on the university campus* These plans are reviewed by the State 
administration and then forwarded to Extension, USDA for review and approval* 

These plans often are developed with the help of citizen advisory committees* 
A common pattern is to have a countywide Extension advisory committee with a 
subcommittee for each major area of work or for each commodity group. The 
chairperson, and sometdjnes other members of the subcommittees, is a member of the 
county advisory committee* In some States, there is a State advisory committee and 
commodity advisory groups. 

Some counties present a yearend review of their programs to county government 
officials and other local leaders* At the State level, program reviews often are 
conducted by program areas and for commodity groups, and the USDA conducts 
comprehensive reviews of land-grant university departmental programs that include the 
Extension component. Some States also conduct comprehensive county reviews in which 
Extension personnel from the State office interview a selected group of individuals 
in the county to obtain their perceptions of the Extension Service and its programs 
in the county. 

Reports are provided to members of Congress and other government officials, 
as requested. 



RELATIONSHIPS AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



STATE-FEDERAL RELATIONSHIP 



Extension work is carried out with the aid of cooperative agreements between the 
U. S> Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges or universities in each 
of the States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 
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The administrator of the Department's Extension unit is responsible to the 
Secretary of Agriculture- Prior to 1977, Extension was a separate USDA unit* As a 
result of a Departmental reorganization in 1977, Extension became an operating unit 
of a new agency, the Science and Education Administration (SEA)* The administrator 
for Extension became the Deputy Director for SEA for Extension* The Deputy Director 
reports to the Director of SEA who in turn reports directly to the Secretary- 
Extension leadership at the Federal level is, in effect, a shared responsibility of 
the Director of SEA and the Deputy Director for Extension* 

The Extension unit, SEA- Extension, has about 100 staff members* They provide 
Extension program leadership* Personnel in the administrative management units of 
SEA carry out various administrative functions of the Federal member of the 
Cooperative Extension system. 

The relationship of Federal to State units is not hierarchical but is more one 
of negotiation between concerned equals* When funds have been allocated by the 
Federal government for a specific purpose, it is the responsibility of the Federal 
partner in the Cooperative Extension system to provide interpretation of the 
legislation and to see that the programs are conducted according to legislative 
intent- With regular formula funding, program plans must be approved; programs and 
monies spent are closely monitored. 

This system is in direct con' ,*st to the straight line or action agencies of 
the U- S- department of Agricultuic v, s ere instructions, program thrusts, and 
directives are explicitly handed down from the Federal to State and local offices* 

The relationship between the States and the Department of Agriculture through 
the Extension Service has remained cooperative and effective, although at 
times it has been strained* Federal and State representatives meet regularly to 
discuss problems or potential problem areas* State Extension administrators often 
visit the USDA Extension offices* Federal Extension administrators regularly appear 
on the programs of annual State Extension conferences and at the Extension section 
during the annual meeting of the Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges- A newsletter goes regularly from the Federal to the State offices, and 
many of the Extension specialists in the USDA have newsletters going to the States, 
Also, previous Federal Extension administrators, and now the Deputy Director for 
Extension in SEA, have been ex-officio members of the Extension Committee on 
Organization and Policy (ECOP), and program leaders in SEA-Extension participate on 
major E00P committees. 



EXTENSION - USDA 



It has been said that the Extension unit within the U- S* Department of 
Agriculture "exists to do things which the State Extension Services cannot do readily 
or easily- It mobilizes, interprets, and prepares the resources of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the use of State Extension Services* It interprets 
area, national, and international situations- It obtains and organizes the active 
cooperation and support of regional and national groups* It approves cooperative 
projects that involve the use of Federal and Federal-offset funds* It informs the 
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public about State Extension programs and the progress made toward accomplishment of 
objectives/'V It also provides a linkage at the Federal level to other departments 
and agencies in addition to its educational arm functions for the USDA* 



THE STATE EXTENSION ORGANIZATION 



The general structure of State Extension organizations is similar in that each 
State has a director, program leaders, supervisors, subject matter specialists, and 
county agents* Many States have area specialists and/or agents as well as county 
agents. 

In some States, the dean of the college of agriculture also is director of the 
Cooperative Extension Service* A variation of this pattern is when the dean also is 
director with an assistant or associate in operational charge of Extension work* In 
other States, there is a director of Extension responsible to the dean of the college 
of agriculture* 

Another type is the university with colleges of agriculture and home economics* 
The director of Exteiision is responsible to the deans of both of these colleges for 
their Cooperative Extension work* 

In a few States, the director of Extension is directly responsible to the 
president or vice president of the institution* These directors also may be 
responsible for all extension done by the institution--general and cooperative* 

Whatever the organizational pattern, the State director of Extension is selected 
by the governing body of the State institution, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to head a division of that institution concerned with Cooperative 
Extension work* The State Extension director has authority over programs, personnel, 
and budgets, including allocation of funds to program areas, development of program 
thrusts and approval of county and State programs, personnel policies, selection and 
advancement of individuals within the organization, and level of pay for each 
professional employee not subject to State personnel systems* 

These and other variations in the State Extension organizations have significant 
impacts on the relationship of Extension to other branches of the land-grant 
university and have potential impact on Extension programs* 



THE LAND- GRANT SETTING 



College and university administrators vary widely in their knowledge of, interest 
in, and support of Cooperative Extension programs* One extreme is when administrators 
regard Extension and other outreach programs as the most important function being 
performed by the institution* Extension often is cited when the institution is being 
discussed, and Extension personnel are regarded as full-fledged members of the 
academic community* 
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At the other end of the spectrum are those administrators who don't "seem to be 
aware that we exist," are apologetic for having an Extension program, and relegate 
Extension personnel to a staff level somewhat below academic and research personnel* 

Within the colleges of agriculture, relationships among subject matter depart- 
ments and among Extension, research, and instructional divisions vary considerably 
from State to State, probably reflecting desires and efforts of administrators in 
fusing together the various program components over time* On a more local level, 
personal relationships between individuals often deteimine, to a large degree, the 
amount of interaction and working together that takes place, 

When Extension programs were more simple, and the clientele were more 
homogeneous, the necessary information and the support needed by Extension workers 
were generall> available to them within the boundaries of the colleges of agriculture 
and home economics. Today Extension workers need infoimation and assistance from 
others within the university structure—engineers; air, water, and energy experts; 
architects and designers; social, psychological, and health scientists* Often the 
services of these individuals are not readily available to Extension personnel- 
except by persuasion* If they are available, some type of consulting arrangement 
with extra pay often is required. 

In the counties, the professional staff members hold university appointments, 
but the degree to which individuals identify with the university community differs 
considerably among Extension staff members. Most agents have a strong bond to the 
county they work in, viewing it as home, and feeling an intimate involvement with 
the people there. 



TIED TO RESEARCH 



The colleges of agriculture at all land-grant institutions, and the colleges of 
home economics at many of them, have a three-fold function --the academic affairs 
division to provide the resident teaching of undeigraduate, graduate, and special 
program students; the Extension division for off-campus instruction; and the research 
program for development and evaluation of knowledge and technology* 

Cutting across these three divisions of work are subject matter departments 
with each department carrying out the three functions of research, Extension, and 
resident instruction. With few exceptions, Extension specialists are housed on the 
university campus and, in many cases, are adjacent to or with the researchers and 
the resident faculty in the same academic department. 

In a number of institutions, State specialists have joint appointments with 
the research and the academic affairs programs at their universities* Cbunty 
employees are usually full-time Extension. The following data indicate that about 
20 percent of the total Extension staff holds joint appointments* 
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Percentage of Time on 
Extension Appointment 



Number of 
Employees 



0 - 49 



1,700 



50 - 79 



902 



80 - 99 



701 



100 



13,520 



The closeness between researcher and Extension specialist serves two functions: 

(1) To make available to the people in usable form the results 
of research applicable and useful to them. 

(2 ) To bring to the attention of research agencies new problems 
that people are facing. 

Over the years, th^ agricultural research stations have been Extension's 
lifeblood for new technology and solutions to agricultural problems* In fact, 
agricultural Extension work originated with the need for a more effective way to 
assist land-grant educators and researchers to disseminate information about 
agricultural and natural resource management techniques. 

In recent years, Extension specialists have assumed some of the tasks that were 
formerly carried out by researchers--the field testing of new ideas and the trial 
of new products and other types of "applied" research. In some instances, specialists 
work in consultation with researchers in their common areas. 

Although the State and the IBDh research services still are the primary sources 
of information on agricultural matters at the 1862 land-grant institutions, the 
research base is generally weak at the 1890 institutions. The 1890 institutions, for 
the most part, have only loose ties to the research programs at the' 1862 institutions 
in their own States* 

The research base also is generally weaker at both sets of institutions for the 
other Extension programs: home economics and nutrition, 4-H, and community and rural 
development* Home economics and nutrition research has not had the financial support 
that has been accorded to agriculture, and in some cases, the home economics teaching 
program in a State is fragmented or scattered and is not on the same campus as the 
Extension operation. 

Many of the concerns of conmunity and rural development are outside strictly 
agricultural areas with research based on other parts of the land-grant campus, or 
other institutions, and not in easy access of Extension specialists. Few 4-H 
specialists have formal linkages to a research base. 

But in agriculture, a recent study suggests tnat Extension's contribution to 
productivity growth associated with technical change has been substantial, and its 
effect comes through its conplementarity with research* That is, Extension's 
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contribution is heavily dependent upon the flow of potentially valuable new 
technologies for agricultural research* Extension facilitates more rapid and 
complete adoption of new technologies developed by research*4/ 

Today Extension specialists and agents have many sources of information 
available to them, such as applied practices by farmers, homemakers, and youth; 
commercial research establishments; books, magazines, and journals* But the 
agricultural research system of the State and Federal government remains the most 
iuiportant source, and the source of a considerable amount of the credibility. 



THE COUNTY OFFICE 



The basic unit of the Cooperative Extension Service is the county Extension 
office where program lelivery is focused* Such an office is composed of professional 
and secretarial staff* In many counties, there are paraprofessionals known as 
technicians or program aides* Volunteer leaders provide considerable input into 
county Extension programs. 

There is an understanding between the State office and the county offices for 
the conduct of Extension work in each county* In some States, this understanding 
is iniplied; in others it is in the form of a written memorandum* The cooperating 
group within the county may be the informal leadership through which county agents 
work; it may be a definite organization which, in many States, has a leg^l basis for 
cooperation; or it may be the governing body of the county* County advisory boards 
or groups have either legal or iniplied responsibilities for jointly directing the 
work in the county with the State Extension Service of determining budgets, 
providing local funds necessary to finance the program, hiring personnel, and 
carrying out agreed to plans* 

In most States, there is an administrative head of each county office, often 
called a chairperson or county director* In addition to providing various 
management services for the county office, this individual is directly responsible 
to the State director and the county cooperating or governing group. 

Over the years, county agents have become more specialized* In recent years, 
some agents in agriculture and resource development have been assigned more than 
one county, and the area concept has developed* In the counties with larger staffs, 
an agent may be responsible for only a single crop or an area of work. 



STATE ASSISTANCE TO COUNTIES 



State Extension offices are organized to help county offices perform their 
functions with a line organization composed of directors and supervisors. Through 
this line organization pass the administrative and supervisory responsibilities of 
the services. Some of these responsibilities involve operational efficiency, 
personnel selection, training and management, determining and carrying out policies; 
developing programs and making plans to carry them out; evaluating effectiveness of 
the organization and its work; arranging for funds to finance the work; establishing 
and maintaining satisfactory relationships between the college and the county 
operating groups ; and reporting to officials and to the public* 5/ 
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A county staff needs specialized assistance* Methods of programing, presenting 
infoiroation, and organization as well as subject matter are some of the kinds of 
specialized help required* Such specialized help is given by the State Extension 
office through its staff organization composed of specialists in various subject 
matter fields- The type of specialization varies considerably from State to State, 
depending on the size or the importance of a particular subject matter area in a 
State, and the size of the State Extension Service- For example, in a large State 
with a crop of considerable importance , there may be several specialists assigned 
to work with this particular crop, but with minor crops > or in a smaller State, a 
single specialist may have responsibility for several crops* 

These specialists keep the county worker informed on research developments and 
interpret data so that they may be properly applied toward improvement of business 
and living conditions* The specialist performs a staff function and is not 
responsible for administrative matters. 

The State office also includes a group of specialists who provide auxiliary 
services to the entire Extension Service- Accounting and editorial offices are 
examples of these services- Personnel in such areas as information, radio, visual 
aids, and exhibits provide direct support as well as training to county workers in 
their respective specialists* 

State legislative appropriations for Cooperative Extension work, in most cases, 
are made to the land-grant institutions* These funds are handled by the fiscal 
department of the land- grant institution at the direction of the State director of 
Ex tens ion - 

County funds are generally appropriated to and administered by a county 
sponsoring board or group, or are appropriated and administered by the governing 
body for the county- In some States, county funds are turned over to the State 
Extension Service for administration* These States either pay all county costs 
from such funds or make allotments to county sponsoring groups to cover these costs* 



1390 TO 1862 INSTITUTIONS' RELATIONSHIPS 



Extension has a unique situation in the 16 southern and border States where 
there are two land-grant institutions in each State- Although there has been 
Extension activity a t most of the 1890 institutions for many years, specific Federal 
funding for this purpose was not made until 1972 when Congress appropriated money 
directly for both 1890 research and Extension activities- The monies for Extension, 
however, were channeled through the State Extension director located at the 1862 
institution in each State* The 1977 Food and Agriculture Act changed that* Federal 
Extension funds now are provided directly to 1890 institutions - 

This legislation, while seeming to create two separate administrative structures 
in each of the affected States, directed that, "The State director of the Cooperative 
Extension and the administrative head for Extension at the eligible institution 
(1890) in each State where an eligible institution is located shall jointly develop, 
by mutual agreement, a comprehensive program of Extension for such State to be 
submitted for approval by the Secretary within one year after enactment of this title- 
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There are three types of State organizational structures agreed upon by 1890 
and 1862 institutions in terms of cooperation and coordination of programs, staff, 
and other details for a single Extension system within a State. They were developed 
to promote, at all levels, a unified program and to discourage fragmentation and 
duplication of programs. 

(1) In some States, an organizational structure is used in which the 1890 and 
1862 Extension plan and implement a single concept State Extension Service program 
for clients on a statewide basis utilizing resources from both institutions. 
Programs soroetijnes are implemented individually by one institution, and other tijues 
jointly by both institutions* Personnel are organized according to program content 
and competencies* The 1862 institution plans and implements programs that address 
clientele needs in all program areas to all clientele* The 1890 institution plans 
and implements programs to meet the needs of a target clientele* 

(2) In other States, a unified planning system but a separate program delivery 
system exists* Programs are planned by both administrations where programs are 
spelled out for each institution to carry out within designated counties or 

areas* The 1862 institution implements programs for all potential clients statewide, 
and the 1890 institution implements programs limted to specific subject matter for 
a target clientele. 

(3) In one State, the State Extension programs for the two institutions are 
integrated and funds and administrative matters are conducted through the 1862 
institution* However, the 1890 State staff is housed at the 1890 institution and 
specific programs for designated counties for target clientele are planned and 
implemented from 1890 institutions* 

To achieve a unified coordinated one-State program, all three of the State 
administrative organizacional structures plan meetings between the two institutions 
at least four times a year. In some States, the 1890 administrators are part of 
the administrative staff of the 1862 schools* 

Administrators of the Extension program at the 1890 institutions point out 
several critical problems they face in developing effective programs and adequately 
meeting clientele needs. They say two major problems are the changed relationships 
with the 1862 institutions and inadequate funding* A study of 1890 programs and 
operations, carried out as a part of this evaluation, found that "cooperation with 
1862 institutions appears to be a major need/' The varying level of intensity 
appears to be related to the particular need of the 1890 institution and the status 
of its relationship with the 1862 institution* Based on comments of the various 
respondents, this need would be more properly defined as an issue. Confluents seem 
to point up critical factors; (1) the dependency of 1890 on 1862 institutions over 
the years; (2) the defining of 1890 institutional activities on the basis of income 
and race; (3) the critical crises of identity, autonomy, and survival; and (4) the 
different funding methods for 1890 as compared to 1862 institutions 

The 1890 institutions are primarily dependent upon a single source of income-- 
the USDA* Failure to obtain substantial revenues from other sources such as county, 
State, and private foundations has imposed tremendous restrictions on 1890 
institutions in the areas of service delivery and hiring of professional and 
paraprofessional personnel. 
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Passage of the 1977 farm bill was thought to provide increased flexibility for 
1890 administrators to manage their own resources- In practice, however, the farm 
bill reportedly has been of little assistance because no additional money was 
provided for management and operations- In a spring 1979 study, more than half of 
these administrators indicated that the 1977 legislation has impeded their efforts 
because some services previously provided at no cost (such as auditing, personnel, 
publications and supplies, penalty mail, editorial) now must be paid from their own 
funds ,7/ 



RESOURCES 



FUNDING LEGISLATION 



The initial Smith-Lever Act authorized a permanent appropriation of $3,480,000 
for Extension work, with $10,000 to go to each State and the remaining $3 million to 
be distributed on the basis of rural population (to be matched by the State)- 

Funding increased each year- By 1924 the amount expended for Extension work 
had increased to $19*4 million of which $19-1 million was expended in the States and 
$-3 million in connection with activities of the Federal office in Washington, 
About 38 percent of these funds came from Federal sources- 

Increased funding followed the increased authorization in the Capper- Ketcham 
Act of 1935* Fiscal 1936 expenditures totaled $29*5 million, of which Federal funds 
accounted for $17*6 million or about 60 percent* This represented the highest 
percentage of funding ever coming from the Federal government* In 1935 the 
Bankhead- Jones Act specified that the farm population in each State would serve as a 
basis for the allocation of Federal funds to the States* 

Special wartime activities and the Bankhead-Flannagan Act of 1945 provided 
additional Federal authorization, and in the 10 years following World War II, there 
were considerable increases in State and county funds* 

In 1935 Congress enacted Public Law 83 that consolidated the Smith-Lever Act 
with nine other acts relating to Extension work* This law also established a new 
funding formula— 48 percent on the basis of rural population, 48 percent on the 
basis of farm population, and 4 percent on the basis of special needs* 

The first instance where the Smith- Lever Act was amended to provide for 
distribution of funds other than by a formula came in 1955* This amendment provided 
separate funds for Extension programs directed to the needs of disadvantaged farms 
and farm families- Similar legislation was passed to support pesticide education 
(1965), Appalachia region (1965), rural development (1966), food and nutrition 
education (1968), 1890 colleges and Tuskegee Institute (1972), community resource 
development (1972), farm safety (1975), and pesticide impact assessment (1977)- 

A 1962 amendment changed the foraula for allocating funds to States- It 
provided that 4 percent of any increased funds over the 1962 level would be 
allocated to the Federal Extension Service for administration and coordination of 
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Cooperative Extension work. Of the 96 percent of payments to the States and Puerto 
Rico, 20 percent would be distributed equally, 40 percent on the basis of rural 
population, and 40 percent on the basis of farm population. 

For many years, the Smith- Lever Act provided the authorization for almost all 
Federal Extension funding. There were instances, however, when a specific piece of 
legislation was enacted that provided authorization for a number of agencies having 
interests or responsibilities in a broad program area. The Extension Service has 
received funds under the following authorizations Which included authorizations for 
other agencies: Agricultural Marketing Act, Clark-McNary Forestry Act, Title V 
Rural Development Act, Farmer- to-Ctonsumer Direct Marketing Act, and Section 109 of 
the District of Colianbia Education Act. 



CURRENT FUNDING 

For fiscal 1978, $629 million was available for Extension work in the United 
States and its possessions from the several funding sources as shown in table 1. 
Extension funds available by source since 1919 are shown in table 2. 



Table 1. Amount of Funding Available by Source, Fiscal Year 1978 



Source 


Amount 


Percentage 


Federal sources 


$257.6 million 


41 


State appropriations 


245.6 million 


39 


County appropriations 
and nontax funds 


125.8 million 


20 


Total 


$629.0 million 


100 
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Table 2, Cooperative Extension Funds Available, By Source, From Fiscal Year 
Beginning July 1, 1919 (Thousands of dollars) 



State Appro- County Appro- 
Fiscal Grand Federal priation priation Non-Tax 
Year Total Percentage a Percentage Percentage Percentage 



1919 


$ 14,662 


62 


20 


16 


2 


1924 


18,879 


37 


37 


23 


3 


1934 


19,896 


47 


25 


24 


4 


1944 


36,740 


52 


23 


22 


3 


1954 


89,531 


36 


38 


24 


2 


1964 


177,920 


38 


39 


21 


2 


1974 


407,452 


41 


40 


18 


2 


1978 


586,744 


37 


42 


19 


2 



Grand total and Federal percentage exclude Federal appropriation for penalty mail, 
Federal retirement, and Federal administration* This adjustment is necessaiy to 
permit comparability among years* 



The nontax funds come from local and national businesses, foundations, and 
individuals and make up around 2 percent of the total Extension funding* Of the 
program areas, 4-H receives the largest amount of nontax monies. Each year the 
National 4-H Council raises about $9 million from national donors. Most of these 
funds are for specific activities or program areas, such as awards to provide 
recognition and to encourage participation in areas such as 4-H projects, homemaker 
activities, and farm production contests* In addition, at local and State levels, 
4-H foundations raise substantial funds for camp construction and other nonrecurring 
type expenditures. 

Extension funds were used, by program areas, in fiscal 1978 as shown in table 3, 
and a range of percentage of Federal fUnds in State budgets firm 1954-1978 is shown 
in table 4« 
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Table 3. Funds Used by Program Areas, Fiscal Year 1978 



Area 


Amount 


Percentage 


Agriculture and Natural Resources 


$241.5 million 


38.4 


Home Economics and Nutrition 


176.1 million 


28.0 


4-H and other youth work 


164.8 million 


26.2 


Community and Rural Development 


46. 6 million 


7.4 


Total 


$629.0 million 


100.0 


Table 4. Range of Percentage o£ Federal Funds in State Budgets, 1954-1978 


Year High 


Low 


Average 


1954 55.6 


17.1 


36.0 


1958 61.6 


20.4 


39.6 


196? 62.6 


19.1 


37.6 


1968 56.3 


20.1 


35.5 


1973 65.6 


27.3 


42.9 


1978 64.7 


22.3 


36.5 
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PERSONNEL AND STAFFING 



There has been a gradual increase in the number of professional Extension workers 
from a total of 1,620 in 1914 to 16,831 in 1978 as shown in tables 5 and 6. 



Table 5. Number of Professional Extension Workers, Fiscal Year 1978 



Staff 



Number 



Percentage 



Federal Staff 
SEA- Extension 



164 



State Staff 

Directors and administrative 
personnel 

Subject matter specialists 



487 
3,410 



3 
20 



Area and County Staff 

Program leaders and supervisors 696 

Area agents 732 

County agents 11,342 

Total 16,831 



4 
4 

68 
100 
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Table 6, Number of State and County Extension Workers, 1914-1978 



Year 


Direc- 
tors fi 
Adm. Per- 
sonnel 


State 
Spe- 
cialists 


Total 
State 
Staff 


Leaders 
and 

Supervi- 
sors 


Area 
Agents 


Co. 

Ext, 

Agents 


Total 

County 

Staff 


Total 


1914 


50 


221 


271 


112 




1,237 


1,349 


1,620 


1918 


115 


S12 


627 


575 




5,526 


6,101 


6,728 


1928 


106 


1,004 


1,110 


376 




3,675 


4,051 


5,161 


1938 


131 


1,551 


1,682 


493 




6,507 


7,000 


8,682 


1948 


159 


1,933 


2,092 


596 




8,785 


9,381 


11,474 


1958 


217 


2,554 


2,771 


754 




11,124 


11,878 


14,649 


1968 


295 


3,850 


4,145 


695 




10,220 


10,915 


15,060 


1978 


487 


3,410 


3,897 


696 


732 


11,342 


12,770 


16,831 



Of the professional workers, only Federal Extension personnel and State 
directors and administrative personnel (4 percent) are not constantly interacting 
with the clientele served by the organization* Some 96 percent are working directly 
with clientele served by Extension, 

More than 10,000 paraprofessionals or program aides are now employed in several 
programs, particularly in the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program, 4-H, 
and the small farm program. Also technicians assist the professional employees 
at the State level, particularly with field and laboratory work when the specialists 
are engaged in applied research or field tests and demonstrations* 

The secretarial and clerical staff continues to be an important part of the 
personnel contingent* Secretaries respond to many of the less technical questions 
that cone in through office visits by clientele or over the telephone* 

Volunteer leaders are especially important in several program areas. In 1976 
there were 573,615 volunteer leaders in the 4-H program and a similar number in the 
home economics program. 

An estimated annual value of $550 million has been placed on the services 
rendered the program by the 4-H volunteers* In home economics and food and 
nutrition programs, volunteers from the homemaker clubs alone annually contribute an 
estimated 25,000 years of volunteer service* 
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Over the years, educational requirements for employment in the system have been 
increased. All professional positions now require a four-year college degree, with 
most program specialists and many administrative positions requiring graduate 
degrees , 

For many years, a farm background and training in agriculture or home economics 
were required. The farm background is no longer required in most positions, and, 
particularly in 4-H and community and rural development, employees are being hired 
with education in areas other than agriculture and home economics- The majority of 
new employees, however, still come from the land-grant system. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



The Cooperative Extension Service conducts educational programs designed to 
result in the development of skills, attitudes, and understanding of people that 
will enable them to conserve and effectively use natural resources; efficiently 
produce range, farm, and forest products; increase effectiveness of the marketing- 
distribution system; optinrize their development as individuals and as members of 
the family and community; improve their community organization, services, and 
environment; develop as informed leaders in a democratic society; and raise their 
level of living through wise resource management to achieve family goals ,8/ 

In the early years of Extension, the main emphasis was on information and 
technology transfer for all types of programs—agriculture, home economics, and 
youth activities. 

These are still important concerns but as the organization matured, attention 
was given to individual capacity building and leadership development. 

As an educational function, capacity building consists primarily of helping 
individuals improve their decisionmaking capacity- This is defined as developing 
within each recipient a capacity which permits that individual to more effectively 
deal with or utilize additional information to solve similar or even new problems. 

The placement of persons in leadership roles and training them for these roles 
have long been important parts of the Extension program. By the end of 1934, more 
than 4,000 Agricultural Adjustment Administration (AAA) advisory committees were in 
operation and Extension agents and specialists had trained more than 70,000 people 
to serve on them* During World War II, Extension personnel trained a large number 
of citizen leaders who were made responsible for organizing their local communities 
and keeping their fellow citizens informed of the changing situation. According to 
the 1954 report of the Secretary of Agriculture, during the preceding 12 months, 
local leaders conducted meetings attended by more than 18 million people. 

4-H members and Extension homemakers have long presided at and otherwise 
conducted their own monthly meetings, and now almost one-half of all Extension 
homemaker meetings are conducted without an Extension professional being present. 
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And across the country, thousands of "average" citizens have been encouraged to 
assume leadership roles in community development organizations, county livestock 
associations, and similar groups* 

In many ways, Extension has facilitated the development of related institutions 
and programs and has helped citizens to gain access to those programs* In some 
counties and States, Extension is a formal participant in information and referral 
programs; in all cases, calls are received requesting help in finding the right 
agency or best source of information* For example, a community with a housing 
problem may want to know when and how to approach Farmers Home Administration (FtoHA), 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD), Community Services Administration (CSA) , State 
housing authorities, muncipal governments, environmental protection agencies, church 
groups, local housing organizations, and builders* 

Extension seeks the involvement of people in the process of determining, 
planning, conducting, and evaluating programs that meet their needs* It has been 
assumed that people must be reached where they are in terms of their levels of 
interest and understanding* It is especially important to involve them in 
identifying th^ir needs, concerns, and interests and to analyze problems that 
concern and affect them* 



FEDERAL-STATE- COUNTY INVOLVEMENT 



Successful program development calls for an interaction of clientele, agents, 
specialists, supervisors, administrators, and advising and support groups—reflecting 
both local needs and national concerns. The interaction process involves both 
intermittent and continuous dialogue, negotiation, joint decisionmaking, and 
coordination among the people and their Extension committees, staff members, 
university departments, USDA and other departments, agencies*, organizations, and 
relevant groups* 

Influence comes from the Executive Branch and the Congress, officials of the 
USDA, Extension advisory committees, and interested special interest groups* These 
groups, collectively or singularly, enumerate what they perceive to be national 
problems or concerns* On at least three occasions --two world wars and the advent of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1933--work has been directed at these national 
concerns almost to the excXyjttjgi of all other activities* 

At the State level, programs are influenced by administrators of the land-grant 
institution, State Extension directors, State Extension advisory committees, State 
executives and legislative bodies, other agencies and institutions, and commodity 
groups * 

Program influence can be indirect, such as a statement of policy or suggestion, 
or direct by the allocation of funds to areas of work to particular programs* 

At the county level, the county staff members have input into program direction, 
and the influence from local officials and leaders can have significant impact* 
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When all of these inputs are considered, the county program should reflect the 
concerns at Federal, State, and local levels* 



STATE AND NATIONAL PLANS 



There have been national conmittees assigned to chart the future of the 
organization* Two are cited here* The "Scope Report 1 ' of 1958 called for programing 
in several areas—efficiency in agricultural production; marketing, distribution, and 
utilization of farm products; conservation, wise use and development of natural 
resources; management on the farm and in the home; family living; youth development; 
leadership development; community improvement and resource development ; and public 
affairs- 

In 1968 ft A People and a Spirit: A Report of the Joint USDA- National Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges T Extension Study Conmittee," updated 
the "Scope Report" and supported the importance of work on social and economic 
problems , 

Several States systematically develop long-range plans, often for 5-year 
periods. Program goals and outcomes are set by both State and county 
committees, with advisory groups of local people usually involved at both levels* 
These programs identify problems and the goals set will include farm income, 
practice adoption, volunteer leader and clientele recruitment, and program areas to 
be covered* In one State, more than 10,000 people were involved in developing such 
a long-range program* 



LEVELS OF PROGRAMING 



Extension programing can be defined at several levels* There are those 
activities that are developed and carried out completely by the Extension 
organization, using the resources of the organization* 

In certain activities, Extension's responsibility extends only to infonning 
people about program opportunities or where they might get help. For example, in 
each county office, there is likely to be a catalog and literature on the State's 
land-grant institution, and the agents are likely to answer questions from time to 
time concerning entrance requirements, programs, costs of a particular school. 

Extension also cooperates with other groups and organizations to carry out 
programs* When Extension was established to conduct educational programs with rural 
populations, it interacted primarily with organizations having agrarian concerns* 
As the work shifted to more urban and suburban areas, Extension workers began more 
and more to interact with organizations having other relevant concerns* 

In a recent study in Massachusetts, 47 agents cited 2,861 contacts with 
different organizations in a 1-year period with an average of 60 organizations per 
Extension worker-9/ The types of organizations were placed in the categories shown 
in table 7. 
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Table 7- Cbntacts with Organizations During a One- Year Period by County Agents 
in a Massachusetts Study, By Type of Organization 
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The home economics agents worked with more organizations than the other 
programs, followed by agriculture, community and rural development, and 4-H, 

In agriculture ;jid natural resources, a 1979 listing indicates cooperative 
programs with 22 USDA agencies, 45 agencies and commissions outside of USEA in 11 
departments, and approximately 200 national organizations and professional 
societies. 

However, despite all plans that might be developed, at whatever level, about 
half of the average county agent's time is spent in responding to calls for help 
from local citizens. One State survey indicated that each day there was an average 
of more than 100 calls to each county office. Some of these callers could be 
satisfied with a verbal response to a simple question or a bulletin placed in the 
mail* Others would require a visit to the farm or the home of the caller--a visit 
that could take one hour or more. 

According to one observer, Extension's information role is as follows; "Ctounty 
agricultural agents are used, most often but not always, as the farmer's initial 
contact, thus serving as an entry point to Extension/university services. The agent 
is, so to speak, the organizational presence of the system at the local level. 
County agricultural agents organize meetings, play a coordinating role when certain 
emergencies develop (drought, hail, insect investigation), and refer clients to 
services outside Extension's scope of activity. This pattern seems to imply that the 
county staffs may be becoming more important to the process of information transfer 
and education than they are to the actual content—for example, acting as a linkage 
with sources of information and assistance/10/ 
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Agriculture and Natural Resources 
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Ill AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The Cooperative Extension Service agriculture and natural resources (ANR) program, 
throughout its history, has been concerned with agricultural production, marketing, 
and business management programs. To a lesser degree, it has dealt with natural 
resource programs , ANR is the largest program area within the Cooperative Extension 
system* Nationwide about 40 percent of the time of professional staff and 36 percent 
of the total Cooperative Extension budget have been allocated to this program area 
in recent years. 

PROGRAM GOALS AND MISSIONS 

The ANR area is a broadly defined set of programs and activities providing 
informal educational and related problem- solving assistance to producers, business 
firms, considers, and others dealing with subjects related to agricultural production 
dnd distribution, including related natural resource management and utilization 
matters. Major goals of ANR Extension from a national perspective are to: 

(1) Assist agricultural producers, suppliers, processors, wholesalers and 
retailers, foresters, forest land owners, and others engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and related endeavors to meet the food, fiber, and shelter needs 
of the nation; develop and maintain the U. S. comparative advantage in 
world trade; and receive a fair share of the economic and social benefits* 

(2) Conserve and develop natural resources with special emphasis on soil, 
water, and energy.* 

(3) Protect the quality of the environment from pollution by agricultural 
wastes and chemicals used in food and fiber production* 

(4) Enhance the ability of fanners and farm families to utilize available 
resources to improve their quality of life* 



*In recognition of Public Law 95-306 (The Renewable Resources Extension Act of 
1978), agriculture and natural resources were organized into two separate units in 
the Federal Science and Education Adninistrati on- Extension staff in 1979* This was 
done to provide strengthened national leadership for the Extension mission concerning 
the conservation and management of renewable natural resources on private forest 
land and rangelands and to stimulate rttural resource programs in the States* 
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(5) Contribute to improved quality of living through assistance with home 
gardening and horticultural problems, emergency preparedness, safety, and 
other matters* 

(6) Help farmers and others involved in agriculture to understand and adjust to 
current Federal, State, and local government programs and regulations; and 
to increase public understanding of the importance of a strong and viable 
agriculture. 

Priorities among these broad goals vary from time to time and place to place 
depending on existing problems, opportunities, and needs* The ANR program area 
includes hundreds of specific State and local programs and projects, each of which 
generally has specific goals and objectives that address particular problems and 
needs* In addition, a few Federally earmarked programs such as farm safety, integrated 
pest management, and urban gardening have been funded from time to time to address 
specific national objectives and perceived needs* 

Although the term "informal education** is broad and best defines the major or 
overall function of the Cooperative Extension Service, it does not fully describe the 
range of functions actually performed* For purposes of this report, major categories 
of ANR Extension program roles or functions are outlined to provide additional 
insights-* These functions are: 

(1) Collecting, interpreting, and disseminating information and knowledge 
through an information system linking farmers and other clientele with 
the research and loiowledge base of the land-grant universities, the U* S, 
Department of Agriculture, and other government agencies* 

(2) Teaching skills and principles and providing other assistance to facilitate 
developing clientele (individual and group) capacities for problem solving* 

(3) Providing services to clientele including identifying and diagnosing 
problems, formulating or recommending alternative solutions to clientele 
problems, referring or giving other aid enabling clientele to identify 
and utilize additional (public and private) sources of assistance. 

In practice ANR Extension activities frequently involve aspects of all three 
of these functions* 



STRUCTURE AND PROGRAM STAFF 



A Federal Extension staff of about 28 professionals in the USDA, Science and 
Education Administration provides coordination, planning, leadership, and liaison 
with other government agencies, commodity 'groups, and organizations and their ANR 
counterparts in the States, Many of the problems and issues faced by Extension 
personnel cut across traditional Federal agency programs and lines; the need for 
planning and coordination at the Federal level remains important* 

In the States, 3, VI specialists provide primary support and leadership to 
3,938 area and county staff with primary responsibilities for ANR programs as well 
as linkage with teaching and research programs on university campuses and USDA 
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research facilities* Delivery of ANR programs is primarily focused at the county 
level with all other staff furnishing technical subject matter support and assistance 
in program planning, implementation, and evaluation* 



Table 1* Professional Staff with Primary Responsibility in Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, 1978 a 



Staff 


Number 


Percentage 


State 


3,371 


45.9 


Area (multi county) 


741 


10.1 


County 


3,197 


43.6 


National 


28 


0.4 


Total 


7,337 


100.0 



a Includes some professional staff with less than full-time assignments to ANR. 
Excludes more than 525 paraprofessional staff largely located at the county level. 



PROGRAM CONTENT 



Fiscal 1978 data indicate professional staff years spent in major subject matter 
components as shown in table 2. 
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Table 2. Staff Years Expended in ANR Fiscal Year 1978 by Program Components 3 



Staff Years 



f*oirmon^nt 


State and 
Local 


Federal 


Total 


Percentage 

of Tntal 


Crop Production 


-3176.8 


6.2 


3183 


44.6 


Livestock Production 


1587.9 


4,1 


1592 


22.3 


Unci ru^c c Man a o frvnfrw t" 










and Economics 


846.5 


2.5 


849 


11.9 


Agricultural Market- 










ing Farm Supplies 


481,2 


6.8 


488 


6.9 


Mechanical Science Tech- 










nology and Engineering 


82.8 


3.2 


86 


1.2 


Natural Resources and 










Environment 


465.9 


3.1 


469 


6.6 


Safety 


116.1 


1.9 


118 


1.7 


Other b 


347.8 


* ** 


348 


4.8 


Total 


7105.0 


28.0 


7133 


100.0 



a Based on State annual statistical reports as reported in National Summary of 
Extension Level of Effort for Fiscal Year 78, H table 78.5, p. 6, Includes pro- 
fessional staff time expended at county, area, and State levels ~ including both 
1862 and 1890 institutions and Tuskegee Institute, One staff year is the equivalent 
of one person working full-time for a full year. 



^Includes work in housing and home environment, food and nutrition, family 
resource management, family life, organizational development, leadership develop- 
ment, economic and career development, community planning, community services, 
and government operations and finance. 



The majority of the program effort involves work with the technical problems 
of producing faim, horticulture, and forestry products and the organization and 
management of such agricultural enterprises. This includes work with the full 
range of problems associated with agricultural production including crop and 
livestock production technology, management and conservation of soil and water 
resources, energy conservation and production, and environmental quality* 
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About two-thirds (67 percent) of the ANR professional staff time in recent 
years has been allocated to activities related to crop and livestock production, 
12 percent to farm and business management, and 7 percent to marketing and farm 
supplies- The majority of this work is directly or indirectly related to the 
efficiency of agricultural production and distribution. 

Crop and livestock production activities include work with technical problems 
and production such as animal breeding, feeding, soil fertility, crop planting and 
harvesting, pest control, and grain handling facilities- 
Farm management Extension includes work with the problems of farm business 
organization, planning, and management decisions. 

Work with individual foresters and ether natural resource managers on problems 
not directly associated with agricultural production has been a minor portion of the 
program nationally- However, significant programs in renewable natural resource 
production and management have been conducted in a few States where forestry and 
other nonagricultural natural resource utilization enterprises are relatively 
ijnportant and where effective research programs in forestry, midlife, and related 
areas have been available- 

Agricultural Extension programs involve a wide array of marketing -re la ted 
activities, including a substantial amount of work to provide market outlook 
information and education programs on marketing strategies and principles to producers. 
The largest portion of this effort is devoted to producer marketing problems* Work 
with off-farm food and fiber processing and distribution constitutes a aunor portion 
of this effort- The magnitude of the marketing work has declined slightly since 1975 
when special Federal matching funds previously available were no longer provided on a 
separate basis . 



CLIENTELE IDENTIFICATION 



Agricultural producers are the primary client group- Extension is particularly 
effective as a source of production information to commercial farmers and natural 
resource managers- But the evidence indicates that the program also often is used 
by other groups- Growing demands from small farmers, home gardeners, and other non- 
fanti people, as well as demands for assistance with marketing and other problems, 
constitute current challenges to the program- 

The evidence of clientele contact with and use of ANR Extension information is 
a necessary but not sufficient basis for determining the program's effectiveness 
in achieving the economic and social consequences indicated by its goals and missions* 

According to a recent study 1/ of county agent job activities, a major role 
of ATC Extension is responding to requests for infontiation and technical assistance 
from clientele- Broad client groups that are potential recipients of ANR program 
assistance include agricultural producers; agribusiness firms, suppliers, and 
consultants; public agents; farm organizations; urban and suburban citizens involved 
in gardening and agriculturally related activities; and mass media representatives* 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS 



Significant changes in this target population have occurred over the years, 
The total number of farms declined from about 3.0 million in 1969 to 2*7 million 
in 1977. During the saue period, total farm population declined from 10*3 to 
7-8 million, or down to 3-6 percent of the total U. S, population, 

Fams also have become larger* Small farms (gross sales below $20,000) 
constituted 79-7 percent of the farms in 1969 and 65.4 percent in 1974, as some 
small farm operators have left farming and others have increased their sales* The 
number of large-sized commercial farms has increased* Those with more than $100,000 
sales increased from 52,000 in 1969 to 153,000 in 1974* 

Although the tendency for many years has been for the number of farmers to 
decrease, there are a number of new and often young people entering the full or 
part-time farming business* Some have neither a farm background nor training and 
are in special need for educational assistance* 

Figure 1 illustrates the dramatic growth of large-sized commercial farms 
since 1969* 



Figure 1. 



Percent Change in Farms by Size of Sales 
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The ANR program reached about two -thirds of the agricultural producers 
during 1978 on a direct contact basis (excluding information relayed through the 
mass media) , according to estimates provided by county agents from a random sample 
of 562 U, S, counties. The program reached a larger percentage of the commercial- 
sized fanning operations (more than $40,000 gross sales) than the small-sized 
farms. However, larger actual numbers of fanners with sales under $40,000 were 
reached. 



Estimated Percentage of Fanners Within Sales Categories 
Reached By ANR Extension in 1978 



Value of Agricultural Products Percentage Reached 



$1,000,000 and over 


76 


$100,000 to 999,999 


82 


$40,000 to 99,999 


76 


$20,000 to 39,999 


74 


$2,500 to 19,999 


69 


Less than $2,500 
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According to 1977 data from the Bureau of Census, the composition of the U, S* 
fann population by racial -ethnic groupings is as follows: white, 94 percent; 
black, 5 percent; and Spanish origins and others, 1 percent* The racial-ethnic 
composition of clientele contacts with the ANR program nationwide is similar. 

Extension data for 1978 on number of direct client contacts within the ANR 
program indicate about 90,4 percent of the contacts were with whites, 6*2 percent 
with blacks, 2,1 percent with Hispanics, 0,3 percent with American Indians, 0.3 
percent with Orientals, and 0.7 percent with others, (These data include contact 
with some nonfarm as well as fann audiences. Data also are based on numbers of 
contacts, not numbers of different individuals who had contact with the program,) 

Data on participation by members of racial-ethnic groups in active councils, 
boards, and committees that assist in organizing, planniiig, conducting, and 
evaluating ANR programs indicate participation by the various racial-ethnic groups 
at the county level is in approximate proportion to the composition of the fann 
population. Representation at area and State levels is not as balanced in that 
minorities constituted slightly less than 3 percent of membership of such groups 
in 1978. 

Based on county agent estimates of the amount of county professional staff 
time allocated to the different client groups, about 55 percent of their effort 
went to fanners in 1978* About 34 percent was for fanners with more than $20,000 
sales and 21 percent for fanners with smaller operations* 
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AGRIBUSINESS AND RELATED SERVICES 



Agriculturally related businesses that provide supplies and services to faim 
producers and market agricultural products constitute a major portion of the nation's 
agricultural economy. These private business finns often provide consultant and 
informational services in conjunction with selling a product or service and are a 
major source of information on production technology, marketing, and management 
for fanners and producers. 

According to a recent estimate, there may be approximately 27,300 staff years 
devoted to "private" Extension work in the United States. 2/ In contrast, about 
7,133 professional staff years were devoted to ANR Extension nationwide in 1978* 
ANR staffs provide technical education and information to members of this client 
group. For example, county agent estimates indicate about 56 percent of the 
consultants were reached by the program in 1978* Extension recognizes that by 
working with the private sector in this way, technical infontiation will be 
disseminated more widely and rapidly than if Extension staffs work exclusively 
with producers. This Wholesaling" or "multiplier" technique also is used with 
the mass media* 



PUBLIC AGENCIES 



Public agencies also become distributors and users of Extension information 
and cooperators in programs of joint responsibility and interest* Cooperative 
efforts result in the additional dissemination and use of agricultural information 
and leadership development and assist these agencies in implementing programs for 
which they are responsible. 

A survey of ANR Extension staff at the Federal level in May 1979 indicated 
cooperative program work with 22 USDA agencies, 45 agencies and commissions outside 
of USDA in 11 departments, and approximately 200 national organizations and 
professional societies. 

In a survey conducted as part of this evaluation, personnel in cooperating 
agencies gave three reasons, in order of priority, for contact and work with 
Extension at the Federal, State, or local level: (1) to develop and work on programs 
in which both organizations are involved, (2) to discuss problems of mutual concern, 
and (3) to exchange information. 



FARM ORGANIZATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 



ANR Extension works with and through farm organizations such as the Grange, 
Farm Bureau, Farmers Uhion, National Farmers Organization, American Agricultural 
Movement, and various commodity organizations. These and similar organizations may 
exist at each of the Federal, State, and county levels* 
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Extension staffs provide factual information on topics of interest to the 
organization membership, conduct educational programs, and help develop leadership 
capabilities within the organization* 



URBAN AND SUBURBAN CITIZENS 



A relatively new clientele for ANR Extension is urban and subuiban gardeners. 
The increased interest in gardening during the past 10 years— especially in vegetable 
and fruit production for home consumption and home preservation—has overtaxed the 
county staffs in many urban counties* Although ANR staffs are serving large 
numbers, the potential audience is extremely large* 

Mass media delivery, although useful, frequently increases the demand for 
one-to-one contact. Volunteers and paraprofessionals are helping meet this demand. 
County agent estimates indicate nearly 12 percent of the adult population in towns 
of 10,000 49,999 and 6 percent in cities of more than 300,000 were reached in 1978* 
Agents also say that about 11 percent of their time is allocated to home gardeners 
and other nonagricultural, nonrural audiences* 



TEACHING METHODS USED 



Extension has contributed to increased efficiency and productivity by encouraging 
the adoption of new or improved technology on faims* It has improved technical, 
managerial, and other skills of farmers and provided information to fanners to 
assist them in solving their production and management problems* This involves the 
interpretation and dissemination of information about the results of research and 
development activities, primarily of the agriculture experiment stations and the 
USDA* 

Farmers are made aware of new technologies through demonstrations, field tests, 
and experiments to evaluate the applicability of new techniques and varieties to 
local conditions, to develop minor rcodifi cations to fit local needs, and to develop 
educational programs to help faraiers learn the practical value of these tediniques 
and to encourage their adoption* 

Methods used to transfer information, develop leadership activities, and 
perform other functions to reach and serve clientele include mass media bulletins 
and publications, meetings* demonstration plots, tours, individual office and farm 
visits and calls, and gui* 4 d participation in organizational meetings and other 
leadership development activities* 

Studies of farmers 1 sources of information and Exte r * .on delivery methods 
indicate that ANR Extension staff and activities are a primary direct source for 
technical production information. Farm magazines and agribusiness sources also 
rank high* For marketing information (particularly prices), mass media outlets, 
dealers, elevator operators, salespersons, and buyers are the primary sources* 
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Most studies of farmers 1 information sources indicate about 40-50 percent of 
farmers use Extension bulletins* Usage rates for other major methods of direct 
contact with Ex^nsion are about the same* A survey of 933 Iowa farm families indi- 
cated operators of large farms used Extension information somewhat more frequently 
than operators of small fanners* They also utilized most other sources more 
frequently, indicating that the demand for information tends to increase with size of 
faniL 3/ 

A 1978 national survey of commercial family fanners found that Extension and 
universities were -reported most frequently as the major source of fanners 1 production 
information, but were ranked lower as source of farm business management, marketing, 
and fann policy information .4/ The fanners surveyed indicated greater needs for 
additional marketing information than for additional production information. This 
study found that, in general, fanners report information sources from which they 
receive the message and not who generated the message. Extension's indirect contri- 
bution to the flow of information to farmers and others by providing information to 
the press and by training business and agency personnel largely goes unnoticed** 

The extent of ANR Extension^ indirect contribution to the flow of information 
to its clients is highlighted in a special study of farm magazines*^/ More than 21 
percent of all column inches of news copy appearing in 147 randomly selected issues 
of 38 farm magazines in 1978 was attributed to land-grant university sources. 
Extension sources provided 29,800 column inches or 66 percent of the total from land- 
grant sources* Extension information accounted for 14 percent of all news copy and 
appeared in 20 percent of all items carried in the farm magazines sampled* Reader- 
ship data from 14 magazines indicated about 40 percent of the readers thoroughly 
read articles based on Extension information and about 45 percent partially read them. 
The 38 magazires reviewed were estimated to reach about 1.9 million farmers or roughly 
81 percent of the nation's farmers with sales of $1,000 or more. 

Radio, TV, and newspapers also relay significant amounts of Extension information, 
according to other studies. In total, ANR Extension information reaches a majority 
of the nation's farmers through indirect delivery methods* 



IMPACT ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY 



The largest single justification for ANR Extension has been that it facilitates 
more rapid and complete adoption of new or existing production technology (knowledge 
and practices). Its performance of this role has had significant impact on the 
growth of agricultural productivity, distribution, economic and social benefits, and 
costs among the farm population, food and fiber consumers, and other segments of 
the economy. 



*Ex tens ion itself sen*s as both a source and a generator of information* In- 
formation developed and provided by Extension is largely based on agricultural 
data, basic information, and research results from the USDA, other State and Federal 
agencies, and university research. 
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Productivity gains in U< S, agriculture have long been relatively rapid in 
relation to many other sectors of the economy. These long-term increases in farm 
product output per unit of input are to a large degree the result of new technology 
embodied in modern farming practices, production inputs, and managerial skills that 
have substantially increased efficiency in converting resources into farm output. 

Farm productivity growth, in teims of output per unit of input since 1967, is 
shown in figure 2, 



Figure 2. 

Farm Productivity 

% Of 1967 
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CHANCES IN PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY 



Several economic studies have indicated that publicly supported research and 
Extension efforts of the USDA and the land-grant universities have made major 
contributions to the rate of technological change in agriculture. An American 
Agricultural Economics Association sponsored review of the major agricultural 
economics literature from World War II through the early 1970's suggests that about 
one- third of the productivity growth in agriculture can be attributed to each of three 
major sources—public investments in research and Extension, changes in quality of 
inputs, and economies of scale in farm production. 6/ 

A more recent analysis by Robert Bvenson, Yale University, of the 1948-1971 
period, indicated that public sector agricultural research, Extension, and level of 
education of farmers together may "account 11 for nearly 50 percent of the agricultural 
productivity increase during the period.^/ 

Results of this study suggest that Extension's contribution tc productivity 
growth associated with technical change has been substantial and that its effect 
comes through its complementarity with research* That is, Extension^ contribution 
is heavily dependent upon the flow of potentially valuable new technologies from 
agricultural research* Extension facilitates more rapid and complete adoption of 
new technologies developed by research. 

It also has been argued that the high productivity of the U, S, agricultural 
research system over the years has been facilitated by Extension and other channels 
for the articulation of farmer clientele needs and demands for new information 
and technology. 

In addition to contributing to technical efficiency which increases agricultural 
output from the inputs utilized in farm production, Extension and formal education 
have contributed to increased economic efficiency. This has been done by facilitating 
farmers 1 decisionmaking skills and abilities to make improved and more rapid resource 
allocation adjustments in response to changing prices and other conditions* 

Improvements in allocative efficiency can enhance the economic efficiency or the 
productivity of agriculture, even in the absence of new production technology, when 
other factors lead to changing prices and opportunities. 

Recent studies have indicated that both agricultural Extension and formal 
education have contributed significantly to improved allocative efficiency in 
agricultural production through enhancement of producers 1 analytical, decisionmaking, 
and management capabilities*^/ This effect, in essence, is separate from Extensions 
impact on technical efficiency which comes through making knowledge about physical 
production technology more readily available to producers* In practice these two 
effects interact in determining Extension's total contribution to agricultural 
production efficiency* 

Extensions role and relative contribution toward the overall productive 
efficiency of U. S. agriculture has been reduced somewhat by longrun trends toward 
fewer but larger farms with a relatively small percentage of the farms accounting 
for most of the total agricultural output, rising educational levels of farmers, and 
increasing availability of technological and related information from private 
sources * 
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Growth in the provision of new technology and information by private firms 
has generated some increased demand by farmers for Extension to function as an 
objective reference in assisting farmers to evaluate information received from 
alternative sources. Also, while private services--such as input suppliers, consul- 
tants, marketing firms, and news mediae-have become significant alternative sources 
of information for farmers, many of these private sector services have in turn become 
important clients of ANR Extension and transmit substantial amounts of Extension- 
developed information to their farmer customers. 

At the same time, the increasing complexity and the dynamic adjustments required 
to maintain efficient production have increased the importance of information and 
managerial skills for large commercial farm operators and for those small farm 
operators who rely heavily on their farm earnings* These factors tend to increase 
farmers' demands or needs for information and assistance from Extension as well as 
from other sources* 



ECONOMIC RETURNS FOR PUBLIC INVESTMENT 



Several studies of the contributions of research, Extension, and education to 
agricultural productive efficiency have attempted to compute a measure of the economic 
returns to public investments in these activities* They have fairly consistently 
reported substantial net gains to the economy* "Internal 11 rates of return of about 
30 to 60 percent frequently have been reported* Many studies have measured the 
returns to agricultural research and Extension combined. Recent studies by Wallace 
Huffinan, Iowa State University, and others attempting to measure separately the impact 
of agricultural programs of Cooperative Extension on agricultural productivity and 
resource allocation efficiency suggest that rates of return to Extension alone may be 
in the same ranges as those to agricultural research* 

Evenson f s (1978) statistical analysis, referred to earlier, also indicated that 
marginal rates of return to research and to Extension were sijnilar* 

Returns to public investments in Extension's agricultural program have been 
calculated based on the value of additional agricultural output estimated to result 
from marginal increase in Extension funding* These results indicate that an additional 
$1,000 invested in agricultural Extension in a given year would yield benefits of 
$1,086 in the first following year, $543 in the second year, $271 in the third, and 
so on. 9/ This is a substantial return, particularly because most of the benefits are 
realized within 2 to 3 years* 

Similar estimates for agricultural research indicate larger annual iinpacts over 
longer time periods; however, a lag period of several years exists between the initial 
investment in research and the resulting payoff. As a consequence, the estimated 
rates of return to investments in agricultural Extension and research were about 
the same. 

The return to Extension was related to the level of investment in research. 
Increased (decreased) investment in research would increase (decrease) the returns to 
Extension. Similar, but less pronounced, complementarity between investment in 
Extension and returns to research also was found* 
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There is some evidence that returns from production- oriented agricultural 
research and Extension may have declined slightly over the past 30 years* This is 
because of many factors, among them the increasing costs and complexities of agricul- 
tural research and development* 

Future economic returns to production- oriented agricultural research and 
Extension will depend in part on the world food supply and demand situation* A 
strong world demand for the products of America*s farms will increase farm incomes, 
and consequently the research and Extension programs that assure the faimer f s ability 
to produce high volume will be worth more. 

None of the mentioned studies provides measures of economic returns to all of 
Extension^ agricultural programs* The economic gains measured are largely exclusive 
of secondary economic effects (both positive and negative) of the innprovements in 
agricultural production efficiency. 



MAJOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 



ANR Extension work has produced a number of economic and social consequences of 
national significance* The most significant consequences are those resulting from 
Extension's contribution to the productivity and efficiency of U. S, agriculture* 
This has affected the supply and price of food for consumers, farm income, and 
agriculture^ capacity to contribute to national economic growth and prosperity* 
The process of change in the technology and the economic organization of agriculture 
also has been associated with changes in socioeconomic conditions iii rural communi- 
ties, natural resource use, and environmental conditions* 

Agricultural Extension has both contributed to these changes and responded to 
many of the associated problems and side effects. Over time the program has dealt 
with an increasingly broad range of agricultural and natural resource problems, as 
a result. 

While it is difficult to sort out the full effects of ANR Extension information 
and education from the myriad of forces that have affected this process of change in 
American agriculture and its consequences, a variety of analyses have been conducted 
and assessed to identify significant consequences of ANR Extension* An overview of 
some key results follows. 



FOOD AND FIBER SUPPLIES 



Improvements in agricultural productivity and efficiency have enabled U* 
producers to expand the crop and livestock output from their land, labor, capital, 
and other inputs* This means that increased supplies of food and fiber at lower per 
unit costs of production have been made possible by the advances in agricultural 
production, marketing, and management technologies; by the increasing skills of 
fanners and agribusiness persons; and by other factors that have enhanced the growth 
in agricultural production efficiency. 



Research, development, and related efforts of farm equipment manufacturers, 
agricultural chemical companies, and other agribusiness industries that supply and 
service agricultural producers and process and distribute their output also have 
been major contributors* 



CONSEQUENCES FOR CONSUMERS 



Consumers have long been major indirect beneficiaries of ANR Extension work, 
primarily through its effect on increasing production efficiency. This has helped 
reduce direct per unit costs of producing farm commodities, and this enhances the 
growth in supplies of food and fiber. The resulting lower prices for farm products, 
relative to what they would have been without improvements in productive efficiency, 
have reduced or at least moderated the rate of increase of consumer food and fiber 
prices. However, in recent years growing export demands and rising costs of food 
processing and distribution have become increasingly important determinants of food 
price levels* 

Because expenditures for food constitute a basic and significant proportion of 
consumer expenditures, the longrun, anti-inflationary impact of agricultural 
Extension and research on food prices has contributed to the economic well-being 
of consumers over much of the post World War II period. And because low-income 
families tend to spend a significantly higher percentage of their income for food 
than do high-income families, this food price reduction effect has enhanced the real 
income of low-income people relatively more than it has for upper-iucome people* 

Magnitude of the benefits to U. S. consumers from agricultural research and 
Extension is indicated by a recent study that estimated the potential impacts of 
10 percent reduction in public expenditure on agricultural research and Extension 
over the years 1980 to 2000, 10/ This analysis indicated that the growth rate in 
agricultural productivity woulcl decline, farm output would be slightly lower, and 
consumer food prices would be higher with the reduced level of public research and 
Extension* Over the 20-year period, IL S. consumers would pay $14*4 billion more 
for food compared to a savings of $3.6 billion in reduced government expenditures 
for agricultural research and Extension. 

For a typical family of four with an annual income of $20,000 who spends $3,670 
per year for food, the cumulative impact over the 20-year period would be an increase 
in food costs of about $217 compared to a potential savings in tax payments of $39 
to support research and Extension* The potential net loss for such a family over 
the period is equivalent to 0,9 percent of one year's income. 

Similar calculations for a family of four with a $10,000 annual income indicate 
the difference between the increase in food costs and the potential reduction in 
their proportionate share of Federal expenditures over the 20-year period is equal 
to about 1*25 percent of one year's income (or $125). 
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IMPACT ON FARM INCOME 



The effect of increased farm productivity on farm prices tends to reduce 
national farai income* However, by adopting cost-reducing technologies and practices, 
many producers still can maintain or increase their net farai incomes. 

During the 1950's and 1960's, when the rate of productivity increase was 
substantial in relation to the rate of growth in demand for farai products, farai prices 
were reduced substantially (because of the "inelastic" demand fbr farai products). 
Total national gross farm income fell and individual producers were hard pressed 
to increase their efficiency enough to maintain or to increase their net income* 

During such periods, agricultural research and Extension's contribution to 
increased productivity probably had the effect of depressing aggregate farai income* 
However, during the 1970*s, rapid increases and fluctuations in export demand have 
had substantial impacts on farai prices and income, but the depressing effect of 
increasing productivity has not been as evident during the 1970* s decade* 

Gains in production efficiency have contributed to the capacity of U. S. 
agriculture to meet and to benefit from growing export demands and to successfully 
compete with other food exporters. 

Various studies at the State and county level have demonstrated that specific 
agricultural Extension programs can help participants achieve increased farm incomes. 
For instance, a 1975 study of a special Missouri program for small farai operators 
found that participants increased their net farai income from $726 in 1971 to $1,513 
in 1974 while a comparison group of nonpar ticipants with nearly equal sales in 1971 
had net farm incomes that declined from $655 to $625 over the same time period* 11/ 

Another analysis of changes in average net farm income per farm in the United 
States from 1964 to 1974 indicated a positive relationship between the level of 
ANR Extension activity (in a State or a region) and increases in average net farai 
income per farai over this period, 12/ However, this analysis did not measure the 
effects on the income of those farmers who retired or quit farming* 

In total, the evidence suggests that Extension assistance does help fanners 
improve their incomes by providing information and assistance to help them adapt to 
changing economic conditions. However, because of the effect of increasing 
agricultural productivity on farai product prices, agricultural producers do not 
capture all the benefits from agricultural research and Extension* And those fanners 
who do not adopt more efficient technology and adapt their practices to changing 
conditions may suffer from declining incomes or at least become economically dis- 
advantaged relative to other producers* 

Because Extension is by design responsive to clientele demands and relies on 
voluntary participation, those farmers least inclined to seek assistance have not been 
served as well as those who have been motivated and able to ask for and utilize the 
program* 
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RESPONSES TO CHANGES IN AGRICULTURE 



The long-run trend in U, S, agriculture has been towards fewer and larger farms 
and increasing concentration of farm income. Mechanization of production, 
adoption of other productivity enhancing and laborsaving technology, and availability 
of higher paying nonfarm jobs have contributed to a major reduction in the farm 
labor force over time. 

At the same time, the nonfarm section of the economy producing inputs for farm 
production such as machinery, fertilizer, and chemicals and the processing and 
distribution of farm products has grown. Many complex factors have influenced 
these trends in the structure of agriculture and the distribution of farm income* 

Reduction in the farm population, although less dramatic in the 1970*s than in 
earlier years, has been particularly significant* For many years, the shift of labor 
from fatm to nonfarm employment was a significant factor in increasing national 
economic growth. However, in some regions the reduction in farm population adversely 
affected the economic and social viability of many rural communities* 

Some of the most disadvantaged of the families who left agricultural employment 
faced problems in finding and adjusting to nonfarm employment. In recent years, 
migration of nonfarm people to rural areas has generated new problems and opportuni- 
ties in some regions. 

Average annual net outmigration from the U, S* farm population by 6-year periods 
from 1920 through 1978 is shown in figure 3* ANR Extension has both contributed to 
and responded to those changing conditions. 



INCOME DISTRIBUTION AND STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE 



By facilitating more rapid adoption of new technology, ANR Extension has 
accelerated the rate at which some of these basic changes in the nature and the 
structure of agriculture have occurred* However, by contributing to the more wide- 
spread distribution of new technology and knowledge, it probably has contributed to 
the ability of a somewhat larger nuniber of family farmers to remain economically 
competitive than would have been able to had this assistance been less widely availa- 
ble- 

A stud/ commissioned by the evaluation project provided some evidence based on 
an analysis of 1974 data suggesting that agricultural research and Extension may have 
had approximately equal percentage effects on average net farm incomes for farms in 
larger gross income categories and for smaller farms, 13/ 

Equal percentage effects would mean that the total dollar value of the increase 
in net farm income would be greater for farms with larger volume of sales* It also 
may imply that, on the average, knowledge and assistance provided by public agricul- 
tural research and Extension, to a large extent, have been equally applicable across 
all farm sizes. However, because Extension reaches a smaller proportion of small 
farms than it does of medium and large-sized farms, evidence of an equal percentage 
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effect on average net income for all small farms suggests that it may have greater 
percentage effect on those small farms it works with than it does on the large farms 
it works with. 

Tile same study also reported that rising wages in nonfarm (manufacturing) jobs 
had positive effects on the change in average net frrm income and farm family income 
(from all sources) between 1964 and 1974- However, agricultural Extension appeared 
to diminish this effect by slowing the rate at which some farmers and their families 
shift to nonfarm jobs- Extension may have enabled or encouraged some farmers to 
remain in farming somewhat longer than they would have otherwise- 

On balance, it appears that ANR Extension has not greatly altered the effects of 
new technology, national economic development, and other basic influences that have 
contributed to trends toward larger and fewer farms- 



Annual Net Outmovement from the Farm 
Population 



1920*25 
1925-30 
1930-35 
1935-40 
1940 45 
1945-50 
1950-55 
1955-60 
1960 65 
1965-70 
1970-75 
1975-78 



199 



312 



666(Thciu$and$) 




1.602 



1,115 



910 



3 794 



594 



Source "1979 HxxJboofc of A^taiUattt Chim" ftp 37 r Ch»n 6$ 
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REACHING SMALL FARMERS 



Different types of functional activities performed by Extension may have 
differing implications for income distribution among farmers* Simple dissemination 
of data or unprocessed information without attendant interpretation and educational 
efforts to facilitate its application may potentially aggravate income differences - 
Inis is because producers with greater skills and capabilities in interpreting and 
utilizing information are able lo obtain the greatest benefit- 
Extension information "wholesaled" through agribusiness firms and mass media is 
less likely to reach and be effectively utilized by the most disadvantaged producers. 

Consequences of differing levels of education and Extension are demonstrated by a 
recent stucly of 1964 data on economic differences between black and white farmers in 
the South*14/ The results indicated that during the early 1960*s, lower average 
levels of Tormal schooling and Extension assistance may have contributed to lower 
levels of productivity on farms operated by blades in the South in comparison to 
those operated by whites. The difference in productivity was undoubtedly one reason 
why blacks left agriculture in the South at a faster rate than whites during the 1950*s 
and the 1960's* 

This stucly found, however, that Extension assistance partially compensated for 
the effects of lower levels of formal education* Partly for this reason, the results 
suggested that the potential contribution to increased productivity on individual 
farms from additional Extension assistance, beyond average levels provided at the 
time, was greater on black- operated farms than on farms operated by whites, who 
generally had higher levels of formal education and somewhat greater access to Exten- 
sion assistance- 

To provide the kind of intensive educational assistance needed by economically 
and educationally disadvantaged producers, modest but increasing efforts have been 
made in recent years to develop programs specifically targeted towards assistance of 
small, limited resource farmers, especially those who have not been active partici- 
pants in regular Extension programs* 

Several State Extension Services initially received special Federal funds to 
assist in development and evaluation of these programs* Twenty-one States now have 
programs of varying size using paraprofessionals to work intensively with small 
farm operators- Ten additional States also have programs designed specifically to serve 
small farmers* In several of the southern States, the 1890 land-grant universities 
have had key roles in these programs. 

Evaluations of small farm programs in Texas, Missouri, and other States indicate 
these programs have effectively helped participants increase farm income and improve 
their level of living* For example, a 1976 evaluation conducted at Prairie View 
A § M University, Texas, found that 220 participants in a special small farm operator 
program using paraprofessional aides increased their average farm income from crops 
by 44 percent and income from livestock by 4 percent over the 1970 to 1974 period** 



^Prices for most major crops increased substantially over the 1970 to 1Q ' T 4 period. 
This price nay account for much of the larger increase in crop as opposed to livestock 
income - 
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More than 99 percent of the participants indicated that the program had helped 
increase their knowledge of modern production and management practices, and many had 
adopted improved production practices- There was an increase of nearly 73 percent 
in the number of participants who contacted the Extension office for information- 
Program participants also increased their utilization of Soil Conservation Service, 
Fanners Home Administration, and other public programs .15/ 

ilowever, as table 3 suggests, when Extension resources are limited, there may be 
a trade-off between pursuit of maximum effect on enhancing total productivity of the 
nation's (or a State's or a region's) agriculture and the pursuit of more equitable 
distribution of income for the operators of the smallest farms. 

Experience has shown that it takes no more time to provide a given amount of 
assistance to a large producer than a small volume producer, and the total economic 
effect of the application of a new technique tends to increase with size of the 
production unit. Therefore, it follows that a greater impact on agricultural output 
may be achieved by working with larger farnis* 



MARKETING, PROCESSING, AND DISTRIBUTION 



The proportion of retail food costs accounted for by the price of farm products 
has declined substantially over time* In recent years, the farmer has received 
about 40 cents out of each dollar spent by the consumer for food at the retail store* 

The increasing share of retail food prices accounted for by the costs of 
processing and distributing food products means that the efficiency and the performance 
of off-farm marketing sectors are becoming more important determinants of consumer 
food prices* Shifts in the marketing system and fluctuating commodity prices in the 
1970's also have generated new marketing challenges and problems for farm producers* 

Current evaluation efforts do not adequately assess the effectiveness of Exten- 
sion activities in the marketing area, although the effects of marketing work with 
farmers were, at least, partially accounted for in the analysis of Extension's over- 
all impact on farm income* 



SERVICES TO NONFARM CITIZENS 



ANR Extension includes some educational work directly with consumers interested 
in agricultural issues and a significant amount of work with home gardeners* 

The growing interest in home gardening, especially in urban ant 1 suburban areas 
over the past years, has generated substantial demands for educational programs and 
assistance in home garden production problems* Master gardener programs utilizing 
adult volunteers trained by Extension are being used in at least 25 States to meet 
the high demand for gardening information in heavily populated areas* This work 
contributed to increased home food production, enjoyment gained in gardening 
activity, and aesthetic quality of the environment* 
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Table 3. Percentage of Total Number of Farmers Reached by ANR Programs, 
by Farm Size 



Farm Size Category 
Gross Sales 



Percentage of 
all Fattns, 
1977 



Percentage of 

Extension 
Farm Clients, 
1978 a 



Percentage Total 
Cash Receipts 
From U. S. Faras 
1977 



Under $20,000 
$20,000-39,999 
$40,000 and over 



69 
12 
19 



46 
20 
34 



11 
11 

78 



On a direct contact basis based on count/ agent estimates from a national sample 
of 562 counties. 



A special urban gardening program aimed at low-income families in large central 
cities was initiated in 1977 with funds earmarked by Congress for New York City, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Houston. In fiscal 1978, $3 million 
was appropriated for these plus 10 additional large cities. This program, a joint 
effort by ANR, 4-H, and Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program staffs, had more 
than 88,000 participants and produced some $2.6 million worth of vegetables in 1978. 
Program costs were about $34 and the value of vegetables produced was nearly $30 per 
participant in 1978. 

An evaluation of the program in Detroit indicated perceived net cash savings from 
garden production averaging $40 per participating family. 16/ Substantial intangible 
benefits in terms of increased community involvement, famTTy and personal satisfaction, 
and increased nutritional knowledge have been generated by these programs. 



SERVICES TO NATURAL RESOURCE OWNERS AND USERS 



Nonfarm citizens, as well as farmers, have been assisted by ANR Extension programs 
in forestry, rangeland, wildlife management, water resource management, and other 
natural resource subjects. Much of this work also is related to educational work in 
communitywide natural resource problems- -land use, water management, outdoor recreation, 
and other issues --conducted through Extension conmunity resource development programs. 

ANR Extension work in forestry and related subjects has long been a small part 
of the program* But the pressures of increasing demands for tinker products, energy 
resources, outdoor recreation, and water resource utilization have in recent years 
brought increasing attention to Extension educational efforts and their potentials. 

Examples of new programs reported by various States include work on the use of 
wood and sawdust for fuel, training programs to reduce energy use and increase 
efficiency in kiln drying of wood products, and demonstration programs on increasing 
production of fish from faim ponds on small, low-income faras. 
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At the present time, national program plans for coordinated Extension activities 
concerned with renewable natural resource production, management, and utilization are 
being developed pursuant to P. L. 95-306 (The Renewable Resources Extension Act of 
1978). This Act authorized separate funding for renewable resource Extension 
programs and requires submission of a five-year plan to the Congress in 1980. The 
plan will take into account resource needs identified in resource assessments and 
appraisals provided for by the Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning Act 
of 1974 and the Soil and Water Resources Conservation Act of 1977. 

A 1979 survey of 276 small woodland owners in 17 States demonstrated the perceived 
impact of Extension assistance in helpii^ landowners increase the productivity of 
their woodlands. 17/ Only 11 percent of program participants in this survey indicated 
that Extension naH no effect on increasing efficiency or reducing costs* More than 
53 percent indicated that Extension help had resulted in "much or very much" increase 
in investments in the management of their small woodlands* 

Small woodland owners number about 4 million, control about 60 percent of the 
commercial forest lands in the United States, and annually provide about half of the 
total domestic timber harvest. But the level of management by woodland owners and 
investment by private owners on non industrial forest lands has been relatively low* 
These survey results, however, indicate Extension assistance has helped some small 
private woodland owners improve their woodland management and production. 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER PUBLIC AGENCIES AND RESPONSE 
TO NEW NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND SAFETY PRIORITIES 



Agricultural Extension, like other Extension programs, is heavily oriented 
toward responding to local clientele needs and demands. Strengths and limitations 
of the Cooperative Extension Service, as both a leader in anticipating and in respond- 
ing to problems faced by its major clientele and as a responder to problems and 
priorities of a broad national concern, are illustrated by programs related to 
environmental quality and safety and its relationships with other public agencies 
responsible for dealing with the problems. 

Over the past decade, new government programs and expanding regulations at all 
levels of government have had increasing impact on fanners, foresters, agricultural 
products processors, and others involved in agriculturally related pursuits* This 
has generated increasing demands from those affected for information and assistance 
in dealing with these expanded requirements* And it has presented Extension with 
new opportunities and added challenges to assist and complement other public agencies 
in addressing problems and broad national concern. 

In some cases, aimarked Federal funds have been used to generate or encourage 
new or expanded special programs such as integrated pest management and faim 
safety programs. And public agencies charged with implementing new environmental 
and other regulatory programs have sought both agricultural advice from Extension 
and Its assistance in reaching agricultural audiences with educational programs. 
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In addition to informal cooperation and exchange of infontiation, the work with 
other agencies has resulted in some cases of provision of special (contract) funds 
for Extension programs to help farmers and others understand regulatory requirements 
and acquire the knowledge needed to be able to comply with them* Examples include 
work with the Environmental Protection Agency on pesticide applicator training 
programs and cooperative work with water pollution abatement programs. 

These new relationships are in addition to Extension's longstanding relationship 
with other agricultural agencies of the USDA and the State Departments of Agriculture 
Extension staff work closely and cooperatively with these other agricultural agencies 
County Extension staff often are located in the same buildings as the county offices 
of other USDA agencies such as Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation, Soil 
Conservation Service, and Farmers Home Administration. Extension has helped keep 
farmers informed about assistance available for other agencies and, thereby, 
complements these agencies. 

For example, an evaluation of the results of an Extension forestry program for 
small woodlot owners in Tennessee found that 98 percent of the program participants, 
but only 33 percent of a nonparticipating comparison group, were aware of the special 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation incentive program for timber improvement 
practices. 18/ Evaluation of special small farm programs has shown increased use by 
program participants of assistance from other government agencies. 

Extension has been helpful in increasing awareness of and acceptability of other 
agencies* programs, in part became of its "grassroots" credibility. However, the 
high degree of local and State autonomy in program planning and delivery which helps 
Extension maintain this quality also places limits on its role in relation to other 
government programs* 

ANR Extension does not provide for "top down" dissemination of information or 
promotion of the programs of other agencies. It does, however, provide a strong 
grassroots education capability to help farmers and other citizens increase their 
awareness and understanding of such programs. 

Three illustrative examples of ANR programs that have involved special national 
funding and cooperation with other agencies follow. They illustrate how ongping 
efforts and existing capabilities of Extension have been built upon to address new 
problems of national cone* 

The VtetLcUdz kpplicaXoK T&cUning PAog^om illustrates Extension's capability to 
provide educational programs that complement the missions of other gpvernment 
agencies. Tht amended Federal Insect icide/Fungicide/Rodenticide Act (FIFRA) requires 
"certification" of conmercial and private pesticide applicators who u*e restricted- 
use pesticid3S. These requirements are administered by the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) and State regulatory agencies. 

The Cooperative Extension Service was identified as the logical organization to 
develop and to provide educational programs to train pesticide applicators, because 
Exter ^d provided pesticide use and safety use information for years. And in 
many A.,* . Extension helped the State regulatory agencies develop certification 
proi * ^ Through special arrangements with EPA, Extension has trained 287,718 
cr . ; applicators and 1,359,575 private pesticide applicators in all States as 
ot ptemoer 30, 1979. The program was financed in part through special funds from 
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EPA. Initial clientele resistance to EPA regulations in many cases represented a 
special challenge by making the certification job more difficult. 

The FaAm Sa&zty PtiogKam represents another type of Extension activity that 
complements other government programs and to some degree attempts to make unnecessary 
the need for increased regulation through voluntary safety educational approaches. 

Following passage of the Occupational Safety and Health Act in 1970, several 
major agricultural organizations sought to stimulate increased safety educational 
programs. From fiscal 1975 to fiscal 1979, special Federal funds were provided to 
expand State Extension safety programs. Almost all States now have an Extension 
safety specialist to develop and lead safety programs. Prior to the early 1970's, 
only a dozen States had full-time specialists. 

Substantial reductions in farm accidents and injuries in several States have 
been credited in part to impact of these programs in increasing awareness of specific 
work hazards and knowledge of safety practices. For example, farm worker deaths 
from tractor accidents in California declined from 38 in 1976 to 22 in 1978. The 
program also has helped make agricultural producers aware of Occupational Safety and 
Health Act requirements and how to comply with them. 

In other activities, Extension has worked with the Department of Cbmmerce weather 
emergency awareness program and other agencies concerned with health and safety 
problems . 

The Integrated P&bt Management (IPM) VKogKam and its evolution illustrates 
several aspects of ANR Extension's capability to play a key role in the development 
and implemeK .ation of new programs. IPM is a system attempting to use all suitable 
techniques in a coordinated strategy to keep pest populations below economically 
injurious levels. Key elements are the use of environmentally sound methods that 
also are compatible with the producers economic objectives. 

A major part of the IPM approach involves monitoring of pest populations and 
application of chemical pesticides on an as needed basis rather than on a regular 
schedule or precautionary basis, such as commonly has been done by producers. In 
many cases, more complex approaches have been developed using biological and cultural 
pesticides- Both economic and environmental concerns have stimulated the development 
of IPM systems. 

Extension IPM programs have evolved from two pilot projects in 1971 to control 
insects on tobacco in North Carolina and on cotton in Arizona. Ongoing programs 
now are operating in all States and territories except Guam* A wide variety of 
commercial agricultural crops and livestock are involved where technology has been 
developed by research and program benefits have been demonstrated* 

Four States also are developing IPM programs directed at urban pest problems* 
Federal funds were used to finance pilot projects and later to help support ongoing 
programs . 

An important aspect of the program has bten Extension's role in organizing and 
providing education and advice to farmer associations or cooperatives to implement 
IPM approaches, including hiring and financing of 1 'scouts" to monitor pest 
infestations. Farmers pay for the direct costs involved. The program has stimulated 
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the growth of private consulting companies* An important indirect benefit of the 
program is that it has generated summer part-time employment for a large number of 
youth and others employed as scouts including a number of agricultural students who 
have gained useful expertise from the Extension scout training and the field 
experience. 

In 1978 about 11.3 million acres of crops and 48,500 producers were a part of or 
directly influenced by ongoing Extension IPM programs. While results have varied 
from project to project, reports from the various progr;jns indicate numerous examples 
of reduced pesticide use, increased crop yields, and increased net profits for 
producers - 
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IV. HOME ECONOMICS AND NUTRITION 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Extension home economics programs have reflected the impact of social and 
economic trends on families and individuals. Bnphasis has shifted with changes in 
technology, population and family formation, production and consumption patterns. 
The change has been gradual, but continuous. 

From 1900 through the 1920*5, most resources were directed to combating rural 
poverty* During the depression years and World War II, the program expanded to 
reach more remote areas, to serve the most oppressed families, and to assist with 
the war effort- Increased attention was given to farm management and home finances* 
Use of mass media became a significant tool. 

Consumer education and home improvement programs moved to the forefront through 
the 1950's* There was more attention given to urban and young families and to 
cognitive and affective skills, with less emphasis on manual skill development* 

Through the 1960 f s and into the 1970*5, increased use of print and electronic 
media was relied on to give service to urban and suburban families in consumer 
education, child development, and family relations, Paraprofessionals were employed 
to break social and economic isolation* 

Today conservation of human and natural resources is a concern* Family 
lifestyles have changed* Energy and inflation are program priorities* Nutrition- 
related and other health problems are both local and national concerns* To many 
people, Extension programs are blown as a continuous, reliable, and credible local 
source of assistance in each rural county and many cities* To many others, the 
agency and its home economics programs are unknown. 

Extension home economics programs are directed to families and individuals to 
enhance their social and economic well-being through six program objectives, 

(1) To improve food and nutrition knowledge and practices related to: 
--physical and mental health. 

--planning, selecting, purchasing, preparing, safe handling, 
storage, and home preservation of food* 

(2) To improve consumer competence and behavior concerning: 

--family financial management and security (decisions tu buy, 
invest, save, and extend material and human resources). 
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--interpretation and evaluation of the marketing system, 
regulations and legislation affecting goods and services, 
and consumer rights and responsibilities, 

(3) To improve acquisition and maintenance of safe, satisfying 
and affordable housing, furnishings, and equipment including: 

--analysis of housing fit for intended use, 

--efficient management of space, facilities, and scarce 
resources (for example, energy and water) within the 
environment in and around the home, 

(4) To create and guide effective human development through: 
--family relationships and child rearing practices* 
--changing roles of family members and lifestyle adjustments, 

(5) To improve selection, use, construction, renovation, and care 
of textiles including: 

--clothing for personal use* 

--household softwares—linens, carpets, draperies, upholstery, 

(6) To improve family health and safety practices by: 
--preventing illness and accident* 

--creating a better understanding of environment, nutrition, 
and physical, mental, and social factors and needed action. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Involvement of clientele an planning program content is an essential underlying 
principle in home economics programs* Program development begins with defining 
programs responsive to local, State, and national needs. Programs are planned 
through direct involvement of grassroots representatives and professional assistance 
from county, State, and Federal subject matter specialists and administrators, 

A brief description of the roles played by those who help detentiine program 
objectives may be useful in understanding consequences of home economics and food 
and nutrition programs , 

Local I npoXa —Almost every county has a council or program development board. 
There were 5,376 county councils in fiscal 1978 with 76,047 active participants, 
mostly clients* Slightly more than 1 of every 10 members was a member of a 
minority group. In addition, ad hoc committees frequently help represent and 
identify target clientele and problems* Community perspective is provided by other 
agency personnel who provide services or resources to families, by elected county 
leaders and officials, and by other professionals* 
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Information and trend data on State and national issues, directions, and 
situations also are provided by State staff and county Extension home economists. 
Advisory councils and boards assess local needs and establish program priorities. 
Table 1 is a national summary of active citizen councils, boards, and committees. 
These numbers include only active organizations and active members. There are many 
other groups that are inactive and do not influence programs. In counties where 
this may be typical, the county agents and State staff are the strongest influence 
on programs. 

State. Infxtfa—Statewide long-range (3-5 years) priorities are identified by 
State staff working with guidance from State and area planning boards composed of 
clients and interest group representatives. In fiscal 1978, there were 380 active 
State and area boards* They assess national, regional, and State problems and 
needs* Various public agencies, appropriate land-grant faculty, and other groups 
participate* Established State priorities are used to determine the most pressing 
needs to which available resources will be applied. 

State program leaders provide for coordination among specialist staffs and 
between home economics and other program units for interdisciplinary support and 
problem approaches* 

¥zdvuxt Ittfxtfa—Federal Extension administrators and staff give visibility to 
State concerns at the national level. Home economics and food and nutrition staff 
in turn provide information to the States and interpret government decisions, 
regulations, and legislation as they affect the primary functions of programs and 
families* National trends are assessed; formal relationships with other agencies 
are clarified* 

The Federal staff often initiates pilot efforts in new areas and assists in 
implementing national and regional workshops for State personnel. The staff insures 
that successful and innovative State activities are communicated to all States* 
However, except for earmarked programs such as the Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program (EFNEP), individual States make plans for program operations based 
to a large degree on their own needs, interests, and staff competencies , 

Ro£e o& ECOP ami Homt EcononucA Subcommittee lnpuX&--lhe Extension Committee on 
Organization and Policy (ECOP) has a standing home economics subcommittee charged 
with national program review and response assignments* Its membership includes 
representation from the States in each region, the Federal partner, county home 
economists, and 1890 institutions * 

In 1966, the ECOP home economics subconmittee prepared a major report, "FOCUS," 
which identified areas of national concern and suggested program directions, 
important client groups, and content of programing* "FOCUS II" followed in 1974, 
based on new census data and reflecting accelerated change in social, economic, and 
physical environments. 

The "FOCUS" reports were designed to provide national program direction from a 
broad, multi-State perspective and to show how Extension programs can contribute to 
resolving major national concerns related to quality of life. The list of such 
concerns in "FOCUS II" indicates the wide range of areas highlighted for Extension 
attention: 
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Table 1. National Total of Councils, Boards, and/or Committees Assisting With 
Organization, Planning, Conduct, and Evaluation of Home Economics 
and Nutrition Extension Work and Their Social Composition 3 



Item State Area County Total 

Cbuncil and Boards 127 253 5,376 5,756 



Their Racial Composition 



White 


1,900 


2,519 


67,155 


71,574 


Black 


166 


184 


6,376 


6,726 


Spanish surname 


35 


24 


1,082 


1,141 


American Indian 


4 


11 


675 


690 


Oriental 


1 


1 


625 


627 


Other 


3 




134 


137 


Total 


2,109 


2,739 


76,047 


80,895 



Number of Meetings 

in Fiscal Year 1978 211 604 18,229 19,044 



Source: SEA/TIS/MIS 1978 Annual Reports, 5/79* " 

a Active Extension—organized councils, boards, and/or committees - - meet and 
accomplish objectives—all States and territories except Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Puerto Rico, Nevada, and Tennessee* 

Active members* -those who carry out their responsibilities, including 
attendance at half or more of the meetings. 
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Consumer behavior, credit, security protection^ inflation; 
preparation for marriage, child developjiient , parenting, 
changing family member roles, population issi:es, child care, 
psychological well-being of people, adequate housing, 
improving neighborhoods, dealing with rising housing care, 
preventive health care, emotional health, drug use, venereal 
disease, exercise, food supply quality, proper medical 
treatment; and others* 

While "FOCUS II 11 identified many serious social and economic concerns facing 
the nation, it was less successful in redirecting resources or priorities among the 
existing programs, shifting the clientele mix, or generating new resources* 
Problems of inflation, energy costs, nutrition-related health concerns, and 
lifestyle changes have intensified* "FOCUS III" is now being proposed. 



PERSONNEL AND FUNDING 



Home economics and food and nutrition programs currently account for about 22 
percent of professional staff time expended *n Extension* However, when 
paraprofessional staff years are added, including those of the Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program, about 35 percent of all staff time and almost one-third 
of the total Extension budget are allocated to this program area* The percentage 
distribution among States ranges from 15 to 49 percent. In 1977, nearly one-third 
of all home economics and food and nutrition dollars were Federally earmarked funds 
for EFNEP* These dollars represent the nation's single largest home economics 
program* 

There are about 5,500 professional home economists and 4,400 paraprofessionals 
employed in Extension programs* Among the professional staff are 4,000 county home 
economists, 1,183 State staff and specialists, 300 district/county directors, and 
12 professional members of the Federal staff, as shown in table 2, Some of the 
professional county staff members spend a major part of their time in 4-H and other 
program areas* 

County home economics agents rate the conduct of programs as the most important 
and also the most time-consuming of 16 major tasks; the evaluation of program 
effectiveness is rated the most difficult. Preparing special program plans is the 
second most important and time-consuming task. Responding to client requests for 
special information is ranked third in time consumption and fourth in importance *1/ 

County Extension home economists , for the most part , work directly with 
clientele, volunteers, and paraprofessionals to plan and deliver home economics and 
food and nutrition information and education assistance* 

The distribution of staff years by professionals and paraprofessionals in 
table 3 reveals program priorities and impact of earmarked funding on staffing 
patterns. After nutrition, professional time is spent almost equally in housing, 
family life, and resource management* For paraprofessionals, about 92 percent of 
their effort is in the food and nutrition program areas* 
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Table 2. Professional Staff with Primary Responsibility in Home Economics and 
Food and Nutrition 8 



Staff 








Percer** affe 


State 




1,183 




22 


District/Area 




300 




5 


County 




4,000 




73 


National 




12" 






Total 




5,495 




100 


a,t Primary Responsibility" 
home economics area* 


indicates that most but not all time is devoted to the 


\ess than 1 percent* 










Table 3. Professional and Paraprofessional Staff Time by Program Components 


Program Component 


Professional 
Staff Years 
Number Percentage 


Paraprofessional 
Staff Years 
Number Percentage 


Food § Nutrition 


732 


18 


155 


4 


EFNEP 


593 


15 


3,894 


88 


Housing <j Home Environment 


551 


14 


S3 


1 


Family Life Education 


518 


14 


62 


1 


Family Resource Mgt. 


476 


12 


218 


5 


Textiles § Clothing 


353 


9 


40 


1 


Health § Safety 


143 


S 


18 b 




Subtotal 


3,366 


86 






Program Support 0 


S85 


14 






Total 


3,951 


100 


4,440 


100 



^ased on SEA/TIS/MIS 1978 Annual Reports. Table displays number of staff years 
expended, not total staff employed. 

Less than 1 percent* 

leadership, organization, development , and community services activities. 
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PROGRAM DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



Home economics and food and nutrition program reliance on one-to-one direct 
teaching of clients has been reduced significantly over the years. The Expanded 
Food and Nutrition Education Program presently is the principal application of the 
one-to-one teaching approach* 

The dominant emphasis in home economics program delivery has been on 
demonstration to individuals who volunteer to diffuse the received laiowledge, skills* 
and capacities to a wider circle of interested clients, Homemaker clubs have been 
the traditional clientele and volunteer diffusion groups. In the last decade, 
increased emphasis has been placed on working with special program interest groups 
and through mass media (newspapers, journals, radio, and TV) and secondary 
diffusion approaches* 

The demonstration and secondary diffusion approach has helped some home 
economics and food and nutrition programs to reach a vtide audience and to maximize 
the number of individuals and families receiving their educational materials* On 
the other hand, this approach reduces control over teaching content and methods and 
limits retrieval of data needed to evaluate impact of the program on recipients* 
Also, there is an impact trade-off between the number of clientele reached and the 
quality of the educational w information experience* As a general rule, the more 
personal the contact, the more impact expected* 

Ta^le 4 shows the number of persons *wched by professional home economists 
during fiscal 1978 through the several major group activities* 



Table 4, Contact Audience Participation Reported by Extension Home Economists for 



Fiscal Year 1978 



Types of Clientele 



Number of 
different 
groups 



Number of members, 
enrollees, and/or 
par ticipants 



Homemaker club groups 
Members 

Additional people reached 



32,237 



615,000 
600,000 



Special interest groups 
Extension education programs 



63,204 



2,589,659 



EFNEP (graduated) 



736 



23,215 



Non- Extension groups 



12,622 



674,087 



Total 



108,799 



4,501,961 
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EXTENSION HOMEMAKER CLUBS 



Extension homemaker clubs were for many years the primary delivery approach 
used by Extension home economists* Although their members have been declining in 
the face of continuing recruiting efforts, there presently are more than 32,000 
homemaker clubs in 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico with more 
than 600,000 members** A National Extension Homemaker Ctouncil and member 
associations in 41 States and Puerto Rico represent the interests of the clubs and 
their members and cooperate with Federal ar.d State Extension. Table S shows 
homemaker clubs and membership by major regions of the country* 



Table 5. Homemaker Clubs and Membership by Geographic Region 



Region Number of C lubs Membership 



Northeast 


2,267 


57,522 


North Central 


15,589 


284,747 


South 


11,717 


231,173 


West 


2,738 


42,099 


Total 


32,311 


615,541 



Goals of the homemaker clubs are to increase families 1 knowledge and 
understanding of social and economic issues affecting them, identify needs ox 
homemakers, develop education program responsive to those needs, and develop leaders 
fcr volunteer action programs* Local homemaker club representatives receive subject 
training from Extension home economists* The volunteer members in turn M reteach M 
the subject to members of their clubs and to other individual and comnunity 
organizations they are able to reach* Extension homemakers' interests and efforts 
include the following subject matter areas: housing, energy, and environment; 
health, food and nutrition; family relationships and child development; family 
resource management; safety and emergency preparedness, citizenship and community 
outreach, cultural arts; textiles and clothing. 

A national survey of Extension homemakers in 1975 estimated that club members 
spent an average of 79 hours per member in volunteer service in a 12-month period. 



*Iowa, New Jersey, Utah, and Guam do not have homemaker clubs* 
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Expanded to the total membership, this would be equivalent to more than 25,000 years 
in volunteer time annually* Homemakers serving in an Extension teaching role reach 
an audience of an estimated 1 million youth and 2 million adults each year* This 
secondary audience is in addition to primary contacts reported in table 4, 

Other volunteers also help . diffuse Extension materials, but a reliable 
estimate of people reached by theru is not available* Including the 600,000 
homemakers themselves, Extension home economics subject matter material is available 
to mc *e than 3*5 million people annually through the homemaker club system* 

State Extension policy with regard to affiliation with homemaker clubs varies 
among States and, in fact, is changing in some cases* Homemaker clubs remain one of 
the primary program delivery channels in some States, and professional staffs are 
encouraged to provide educational organizational assistance directly to them. Other 
States require horre economists to encourage local club members to attend Extension 
education events conducted for the general public in place of providing direct 
assistance to club members* A few States are moving away from sustaining homemaker 
clubs to stronger emphasis on developing and providing home economics educational 
materials and leadership development to broader based clientele populations* 



SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 



"Special interest groups 11 programs account for the largest segment of State *md 
county professional staff time- 

"Special interest groups 1 ' is a catchall term to describe single purpose meetings 
aimed at "general public" or target audiences- The audiences usually are people 
whose common interest in selected subject matter brings them together for one or a 
series of indepth learning experiences in home economics and food and nutrition- 
Activities include demonstrations, exhibits, or workshops scheduled in easily 
accessible spaco such as shopping malls, public buildings, churches, and schools* 
This approach has special appeal to couples as well as to women employed outside the 
home when scheduled during nonworking hours* 

There also is a growing effort to continue EFNEP homemakers in other Extension 
programs for further education after they are "graduated 11 from the intensive 
nutrition education program* Subject matter of all kinds is offered and groups are 
encouraged to meet regularly in group or club- like informal settings* 

Other groups assisted through home economics Extension include clientele, 
teachers, and other providers of information and educational types of assistance to 
public and private non-Extension clientele* Extension home economists have assumed 
larger roles as "teachers of the teachers," particularly in more technical subject 
matter areas when supplementary education is needed, but either is not available or 
inadequate from the teachers* own organisations. Both professionals and 
paraprofessionals are participants in these activities* 
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MASS MEDIA 



Educational methods have changed with population increases and technological 
advances. Mass media have been tu>ed increasingly to reach larger audiences for a 
wide range of subject matter and program objectives. 

Many county Extension personnel and specialists * ive information columns in 
newspapers. Newsletters also are used extensively most county and State workers. 

County and State Extension personnel have increased access to radio and 
television time. Public service announcements which are localized for counties 
often are used. 

Newspapers have published supplements based on home economics and food and 
nutrition programs and subject matter content* Publications of timely content are 
reproduced for reader information and reference* 

Lightweight cardboard exhibits have been extensively used for visibility in 
public areas and to signal point of purchase information* 

Much of the material for mass media use originates with State staffs but is 
distributed through county offices to get wider local distribution* This mass media 
approach takes advantage of the increasing availability of sources and means for 
diffusion of information and educational material* However, these involve trade-offs 
in the impacts achieved with individuals reached, and the total number of persons 
potentially benefiting from Extension programs. The higher educational level of the 
general audience in more recent years may serve to iuiprove the effectiveness of the 
mass media approach* 

Advances in telecommunications also have aided information dissemination and 
enhanced clientele educational opportunities* 

Answering services and dial access systems have been established in some States 
lo respond to consumer economics and food and nutrition questions* Conference 
calls and video tapes within States and throughout the nation are increasingly 
used in place of face- to- face meetings* 

Interactive computer systems have bee:* developed to afford the opportunity of 
individual learning and to quickly analyze and develop family budgets* 

Films, slides, and filmstrips remain popular in home economics education, and 
closed circuit television is proving useful* 
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EXPANDED FOOD AND NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The need for an effective food and nutrition education program for low-income 
families was well established by the mid-1960's. Pilot studies funded by the 
Department of Agriculture and Carried out in Alabama, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Massachusetts, and Missouri identified and assessed alternative approaches for such 
a program* 

The most ambitious and best documented study was the 5-year pilot project in 
Alabama. Paraprofessional aides contacted families on a one-to-one basis and taught 
the homemakers food and nutrition and other homemaking skills* Paraprofessicnals 
worked with homemakers in their own homes, demonstrating new principles and 
techniques, and guiding the homemakers into sound nutritional practices. 

As the project progressed, increasing numbers of low-income families participated 
in and benefited from the education* Over^H, this pilot effort showed that an 
educational program tailored to interests, needs, competencies , and economic and 
educational levels of homemakers could be effective in changing their eating habits* 
It showed that paraprofessicnals under the supervision of professional Extension 
home economists could be trained to teach low- income homemakers effectively* 

These study projects and the implementation of the initial Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program in all States were accomplished throiigh the direct 
assistance and leadership of Extension home economists* They trained and supervised 
paraprofessional aides to teach low-income homemakers on a one-to-one basis or in 
small groups and continued to provide such training and updating of subject matter 
and techniques to aides consistent with growth of the program and turnover of 
program aides* A trend in use of paraprofessional aides is shown in table 6, 

Since EFNEP began, more than 22,000 paraprofessionals have been trained and 
worked in the program* 



PROGRAM CLIENTELE 



Early Extension home economics clientele included farm wn- *n, members of 
hunemaker clubs, and then homemakers whenever they might be, ±o T^ieet new social 
end economic demands, additional clientele has been sought. 

Today the potential list of clientele is a long one--low and marginal income 
families, youth, pregnant women, parents of infants and young children, senior 
citizens, young families, young adults, older adults, young couples, parents of 
adolescents, child care providers , middle income families, and adolescents,* 



" *"F0CUS II, M was prepared by the E00P home economics subcomnittee to provide 
national Program direction for the Extension home economics program, ^974* 
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Table 6, The Trend in the Use of Paraprofession^l Aides in the EFNEP Program 



Fiscal Year 


Program Funding 
$ million 


No. Paraprotessional Aides 
Full-Time Total (including 
Equivalents Part-Time) 


1969 


10 


2,966 


4,459 


1970 


29 


5,379 


6,886 


1971 


49 


7,347 


9,073 


1972 


51 


7,132 


9,061 


1973 


50 


6 390 


8 080 


1974 


51 


5,296 


7,109 


1975 


51 


5,127 


6,846 


1976 


51 


4,834 


6,518 


1977 


51 


4,658 


5,669 


1978 


51 


3,717 


5,219 



Home economics and food and nutrition programs have changed from the almost 
exclusively homemaker club and predominantly rural orientation of program 
participants in the 1950's to a diversified clientele located in urban and rural 
areas in the 1970 f s< 

Factors influencing this diversification and broadening of the audience include 
the shift of populations to cities, organization of rural areas, women entering the 
labor force, electronic media, EFNEP, and decreasing use of homemaker clubs as the 
major home economics delivery system. As the program clientele base expanded, 
distinctive audience categories have been defined for planning and reporting 
purposes. These include: 

(1) Clientele with similar functional or special needs: low income, 
working women, men, handicapped, ethnic minorities. 

(2) Clientele in specific developmental processes of family life: 
youth, pregnant women, parents, young families/adults, senior 
citizens, 

(3) Clientele who are both program recipients and "reteachers:" 
volunteers, aides, paraprofessionals and professionals of 
other public/private agencies, and traditional homemalcer groups* 
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CLIENTELE CHARACTERISTICS 



A national survey conducted for the Extension Evaluation Project by the Gallup 
Poll 2/ showed that a total of 17 million (10,1 percent) of the adult population in 
the United States have participated in some aspect of the home economics and 
nutrition Extension programs. This study showed that both women and men participate 
in these programs, and generally participation appears to be correlated strongly 
with levels of income, personal achievement, and rurality of residence- 
Fifteen percent of the women surveyed had participated in home economics and 
nutrition programs compared to 9 percent of the men. 

Participation increased with education--14 percent with a college education, 
10 percent with a high school education, and 7 percent who had completed grade 
school. 

Higher income levels numbered more participants—more than $20,000, 14 percent; 
under $10,000, 7 percent* 

Seven percent of those who were rated as professionals had been participants, 
compared to 9 percent of those in manual labor categories. 

Those coming from farm homes participated more--35 percent compared to 10 
percent from nonfarm homes* 

People in low density communities participated more than those from high 
density places. In conmunities with less than 2,500 people, 17 percent had 
participated, compared to places with more than a million people where only 7 
percent had participated* 

By race, :he Gallup study showed that 11 percent of whites surveyed had 
participated in Extension home economics programs compared to 6 percent for nonwhites. 

Data supplied by Extension agents for fiscal 1978 give a similar picture, as 
table / indicates* 
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Table 7« Participation in Extension Home Economics Programs, by Racial 
Characteristics 



Race 


Number (millions) 


Percentage 


White 


20,736 


75 


Black 


4,656 


17 


Spanish 


1,594 


5 


Am, Indian 


283 


1 


Oriental 


108 


1 


Other 


251 


1 


Total 


27,628 


100 



Includes and adds multiple participation with the same client to indicate racial 
distribution of clientele. 
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Compared with the 10 percent of the total Gallup Poll sample who had 
participated in home economics and nutrition education programs through such 
direct contact as homemaker clubs and special interest meetings or events and 
EFNEP, the Gallup survey indicated that 51 percent of the respondents reported 
receiving some information from Extension, The sources are summarized below. 

Distribution of Sources Among 
Respondents Receiving Information 



Source Percentage 

Newspapers 29 

Television 26 

Radio 26 

Publications 21 

Newsletters 18 

Special interest meetings 12 

Telephone 9 

Home visits 3 

Did not know 33 



Because some respundents indicated multiple sources, the percentages ar^ not 
additive* Obviously secondary diffusion methods, primarily mass media, 
substantially extend the dissemination of *icme economics and nutrition information* 

The demographic pattern among respondents who received information was similar 
to that for participants described, Howewr, the differences between income 
levels, employment status, place of residence, and levels of education were more 
extreme* This indicated stronger -ural orientation and greater access to and 
capability for using the information among the moderate to higher income and higher 
educated groups. 
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The subjects on which respondents were most likely to receive infonnation were 
reported as follows: 



Subject Matter 



Percentage of Recipient 
Respondents Reporting 



Food preservation and preparation 



30 



Nutrition 



22 



Enei^gy conservation 



22 



Crafts and recreation 



11 



Money management or consumer affairs 



10 



Do not remember the subject 



50 



HOMEMAKER CLUB MEMBERSHIP 



There is considerable concern among Cooperative Extension Service personnel 
concerning the ability to reach certain clientele through the traditional homempker 
clubs* Here are several questions that have been posed, 

(1) Does the age of club members show a need for alternative 
membership strategies to reach young homemakers? Sixty 
percent of the members are 30 to 59 years of age compared 
to about 33 percent for all women in the population* Club 
members more than 50 years old total 29 percent compared 
to 16 percent for the nation* 

(2) Does the organizational structure reach working women 
effective. y? Only 30 percent of homemaker club members 
are employed compared to 50 percent for all women 13 to 

64 years of age- Also, about 83 percent of the homemakers 
live in rural places under 10,000 population compared to 
53 percent of the general population* About a third live 
on farms, a fourth in the country but not on a farm, and a 
fourth in towns with less than 10,000 people* 

(3) Does the educational level of members imply a different 
approach to reach the less well-educated? Forty-three 
percent of the members have finished high school compared 
to a third of all women in the population. In addition, 
28 percent have been to or finished college compared to 19 
percent for women in general* Only 26 percent of the members 
have less than a full high school education compared to 46 
percent for all women* 
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(4) Who plans the programs? Does program content hold the young 
homemaker and the less educated? Honemaker clubs appear to 
hold their members. There is a positive correlation between 
a homemaker's age and years of membership. More than two- 
thirds have been members more than four years and only 12 
percent less than a year* 

(5) Should membership promotion be increased? Membership has 
not been increasing nationally* 

(6) Is there a need for in vr *lving men in homemaker clubs? Data 
are not available, but some States report graving interest 
of young and older men in club programs and activities, 

Homemakers are largely a stable audience and constitute a source of steady 
dentfid for new subject matter* They are a source of continuing political support 
for Extension- The stability is a source of efficiency in serving established 
clientele* It also appears to limit flexibility in meeting demands for a 
broadening audience with a wider geographic distribution in urban areas. The size 
of the membership, its national organization, and the continuing interests of 
homemaker clubs in association with the Extension Service indicate homemakers find 
the association beneficial and satisfying to their personal interests both as 
clientele and volunteer extenders of the system's educational materials* 



ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 



An aggregate assessment of the economic and social consequences of home 
economics and nutrition programs has not been possible- The available data on 
economic and social consequences are limited and generally not nationally consistent. 
Much of the data needed for a comprehensive evaluation has not been collected* An 
exception is the Expanded FoGd and Nutrition Education Program- -a relatively new 
program, national in character, with common objectives and target clientele in each 
of the Sta es. 

As already noted, to assist with the evaluation, a national survey based on a 
random samp? e of ],514 adults was carried out by the Gallup Poll, Its purpose was 
to estimate the number of people Who have participated in home economics and 
nutrition programs, to find out the types of information received by respondents, 
and to obtain their views on its usefulness, (Because no time frame was provided to 
respondents for answering questions, estimates reflect respondent experience with 
p jcte* c ion programs in ,ny or all years prior to 1978, the year the poll was taken*) 

Selected findings on economic and social consequences are summarized, first 
for home economics program, then for f xi and nutrition programs, and finally 
for EFNBP« 
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NATIONAL SAMPLE RESULTS 



The following findings from the 

Knowledge and Use of 
Programs from 



national survey are summarized* 

Extension Home Economics 
a National Sample 



Resource Percentage 

Never heard of Extension 39*5 

Heard of, but no participation 34*4 

Participation in Home Economics 

and Nutrition Programs 10*1 

Home Demonstration or Homemaker 2-4 
Clubs 

Meetings or special events 6*2 
EFNEP 1,5 
4-H Participation 2,4 

Unknown 13*6 



Expansion of the participation rates (10*1 percent) indicates a total of 17 
million of today's adult population have participated actively in some aspect of 
home economics and nutrition Extension programs sometime in the past* 

A total of 51 percent of the respondents including the active participants 
reported that they had received home economics and nutrition Extension information 
at some time* Among these, 23 percent said it was very useful, 19 percent fairly 
useful, and 10 percent not useful or not too useful* Almost half, 48 percent, could 
not say whether the information had been useful to them. 

Expansion of the foregping respondent percentages to the total adult ^population 
indicates 18*5 million of today's adults at some time in the pafrt received 
information that they deemed 'Very useful" and 14,5 million considered it 
"fairly useful." These numbers compare with an estimated 17 million of today's 
adults who have actively participated in home economics and nutrition programs* 
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The last comparison seeiib to indicate that a large proportion of the information 
diffusion may not be highly effective among the recipient audience* This implies 
more careful focusing on both subject matter and potential clientele could increase 
overall effectiveness- It also suggests that the research information base for 
developing relevant educational materials and determining actual needs of potential 
clientele may be weak* 

The following selected findings provide evidence of the economic and social 
impacts of home economics prcgrams. They represent the gleaning and summation of 
available data from State narrative reports and followup inquiries to State program 
leaders, from surveys of va ious geographic scope, and from abstracts from formal 
studies of specific program activities* 



INCREASED INCOME THROUGH HOME PRODUCTION 



Estimates of income increase or savings realized by Extension clients engaged 
in home production and maintenance activities are summarized in table 8, 



Table 8- Estimates of Income Increase or Savings Realized Through Home Production 
and Maintenance Activities 



Average Number Average Dollar Average Dollar 
of Participants Value Per * Value Per 
Activity Per Stated Participant State 









dollars 


dollars 


Home gardening 0 


74,645 


(7) 


150-600/yr (5) 


11-45 million 


Fbod preservation 0 


35,591 


(8) 


167-464/yr (5) 


6-17 million 


Heme repair 


9,981 


(9) 


19.24 up d (3) 


192 thousand 


Clothing construction 


8,223 


(8) 


50.00/yr (11) 


411 thousand 


Ref inishing/reuphols tering 


7,179 


(9) 


18.54 dp d (8) 


133 thousand 


Recycling clothing 


2,586 


(8) 


10.13 dp (5) 


26 thousand 


Sewing machine maintenance 


626 


(9) 


10.20 dp (3) 


6 thousand 



^sed on reports solicited from 7 to 9 States, as indicated in parentheses. 



Based on 3 to 11 State narrative reports and followup information. 

c These two activities are highly interrelated, so the savings estimates are not 
independent of one another. 

d dp=during program; up=unknown period. 
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The foregoing data were compiled from different sources after the fact, so 
methodology used among the States for estijnating savings is not consistent- Because 
different program leaders are involved in the activities, the variation in 
methodology among activities may be as important as the differences among States, 
However, there is a positive correlation in the scale of the savings per participant 
and the repeated number of participants* Ordinarily, one would expect highest 
participation in activities providing the greatest benefit- The same correlation 
also suggests a basis for setting priorities on subject matter objectives for home 
economics programs- These in turn would need to be appraised in terns of utility 
and capacity to use among alternative clientele groups- 



FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND CONSUMER AFFAIRS 



A search by Kappa Systems, Inc- , of home economics studies published between 
1961 and 1978 fcund six dealing with consumer affairs and resource management- None 
provided any real data on economic consequences- However, there is evidence that 
people believe they benefit from such programs and that they are saving as a result 
of them* There also is evidence of practice and knowledge change* 

For example, an evaluation of a televised consumer education program C'Consumer 
Casebook") in Connecticut found that, as a result of the material presented, 88 
percent of the respondents reported checking warranties, S3 percent reported getting 
written estijtiates on car repairs, and 30 percent reported contacting consumer 
agencies* These percentages are reported to be greater than for the general public* 

Most State narrative reports provided too little information to adequately 
assess the full iinpact of resources and consumer programs, but they do provide clues 
to client response and practice change - 

(1) In Arkansas a survey of practice change in food buying based on 
home economics newspaper articles showed 37 percent of those 
polled saying they had improved buying practices* The 
circulation involved 64,000 readers* 

(2) A Minnesota workshop with unspecified number of participants 
provided guidance in buying older homes* The average savings 
for those who did buy within 6 months after the course was 
reported at $2,000- 

(3) Of 73 clients at meetings on meat buying in Alabama, 96 percent 
reported an average savings of $88 per month over 4 months, 97 
percent reported they learned to read labels, 91 percent 
ijnproved storage, and all reported improved cooking methods - 
Also, each person reported passing the information on to an 
average of seven others* 

(4) A consumer counseling progiam in New York had 1S6 clients of 
which 126 developed financial plans, presumably as a result 
of the program* 
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(5) In Nebraska, 95 percent of the audience for a program to protect 
consumers against fraud rated the lesson 'Very helpful 

(6) Programs in estate planning in Alabama, Michigan, Texas, and 
Kentucky reported an increase in the percentage of people 
planning with their families and making wills, 

(7) Evaluation of a special program for wanen in South Dakota found 
that 31 percent established their own credit rating following 
the program. 

(3) Studies in Connecticut and Massachusetts showed significant 
participant acquisition of knowledge on financial matters* 



ENERGY CONSERVATION 



Home economics specialists and agents have been able to move rapidly into energy 
conservation programs in and around the home* An Arkansas study, attributed to 
Extension programs, estimated actual savings from insulation* Less than half of the 
participants made changes, but for those who did, savings were $180 per participant* 

Nebraska reported that 130 low- income homes were insulated in one county, with 
an estimated total savings of $7,800 during a 6-month period* A Missouri program 
involved 489 families, with savings ranging from $18 to $31 per month* An Illinois 
study with 150 participants reported 50 percent made insulating window shades 
following a lesson on the topic* 

Minnesota reported a decrease in the number of loads of clothes washed by 
Extension participants from 2*4 per family per week in 1977 to 1*8 in 1978* The 
proportion of hot water washes also fell by 10 percent* Of course, without data or 
trends for nonparticipants, it is not possible to isolate the direct effects of the 
home economics program* 

Kentucty reported on a computerized home energy analysis program (CHEAP) to 
inform homeowners about the marginal returns from additional insulation* Using 
estimates of savings from actual additions to insulation, dollar savings can be 
calculated and attributed to the program* Some 375 of 758 participants returned 
evaluations* The majority (52 percent) had planned to insulate before participating 
in CHEAP, but only one-half did so after CHEAP* Eleven percent who had not planned 
to insulate were influenced to do so* Participation in the program apparently 
influenced the final decisions for about a third of the participants* Estimated 
savings for homes that were insulated was $14,492, about $57 per home* 

The results of a home energy audit program in Iowa were similar* About half of 
the participants actually carried out their plans to insulate* The majority of 
respondents reported Extension information was "useful* 11 Average yearly savings were 
estimated at $74 for one or more improvements* 
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STABILIZING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 



To help married persons gain insights for better martial relationships, a 
series of 12 television programs entitled "Living Married" were developed by 
Extension staffs in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and South Dakota* From 
1974 to 1977, an estimated 40,000 adults viewed the program and more than 300 
discussion groups met on common marital issues* Evaluation questionnaires, personal 
comments, letters, and phone calls indicated an overwhelmingly positive response* A 
survey of 136 viewers in 1974 showed that respondents viewed an average of 8 out of 
12 programs* Sixty-five percent indicated they had a better understanding of the 
value of good communication in marriage and were making efforts to improve 
communications and conflict management* 

A 1976 Minnesota study observed changes in the attitudes of 82 viewers by 
comparing attitudes before and after the program* More than 50 percent changed their 
attitudes toward accepting conflict as natural and manageable, believing in equality 
in marriage and growth in knowledge of in-law matters* 



DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 



All States offer Extension educational programs on parental interaction with 
children* In Ohio, for example, 1,000 families participated in "Practical Education 
for Parenting 11 during a recent year* Teachers 1 observations and parent evaluations 
indicated that parents increased their skills in guiding child development, enhanced 
the emotional stability of the home, and decreased stress for children and adults. 

More than 50,000 families in Pennsylvania received learning packets to increase 
their parent skills* Two thousand copies of a similar home study course for new 
parents were used by low-income parents in Washington* Based on follow-up contact 
with 53 participants who completed the five-lesson course, parents reported having 
learned basic infant care skills* 

New York Extension reported the following benefits from educational programs 
and support services to parents using child care services and providers of such 
services: 

--Formation of the Family Day Care Provider Association in Nassau 
Cbunty* 

--Certificate of training course for licensed or unlicensed 
providers of day care* 

--Greater involvement of lay citizens through advisory structures 
and advocacy projects* 

--Increased acceptance or responsibility with the foimal child 
care network (although not necessarily funding) for providing 
supporting services to upgrading the quality of child day care* 

--Expansion of Family Resource Centers to three counties. 
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NUTRITION EDUCATION 



Few nutrition education programs have been evaluated in terms of economic and 
social consequences- When studies have been made, they usually provide evidence 
that recipient knowledge of some aspect of nutrition has been enhanced. 

Weight control is the area where the most definitive results or iinpacts have 
been reported by a large number of States- Using the results from weight control 
programs of five States, the mean reported weight loss was 11 pounds per participant 
over an average program period of 11.6 weeks - 

In Connecticut, 12 aides and 6 volunteers conducted an indepth geriatric 
nutrition education program at congregate meal sites- They reported the following 
changes in eating patterns of the 42,556 people reached: 

--25 to 50 percent increased consumption of nutrient-rich fruits and 
vegetables - 

--80 percent increased dollar savings as a result of better meal 
planning. 

--75 percent of the elderly shared what they learned with others- 

- -Several hundred volunteer leaders recruited by Extension assisted 
more than 1,000 additional elderly citizens, either individually 
or in groups, to maintain and iinprove nutrition habits* 

There are numerous studies and reports on changes in food consumption resulting 
from other Extension nutrition education programs- Other studies report changes in 
food handling practices that reduce health risks* Many studies appear to focus on 
the use of pressure cookers for proper home preservation- 



THE EFNEP APPROACH 



A total of 1-7 million homemakers representing more than 6 million family 
members have participated in the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program since 
the start of the program in 1968* About three-fourths had family incomes of less 
than $5,000- Fifty-eight percent lived in cities, and 60 percent represented 
minorities- State EFNEP units are located in sites characterized by high densities 
of low-income families- Units are relocated as needed to enhance program efficiency* 

An analysis of EFNEP through late 1977 and early 1978 by the Synectics 
Corporation found that in March 1978, 21 percent of the homemakers in the program for 
24 months were serving adequate diets as opposed to 4 percent at the time of program 
entiy (see figure 1.) 

This analysis was based on food recall data obtained from interviews with the 
homemaker clients* For scoring purposes, an "adequate daily diet" consisted of two 
or more servings of milk and meat, four or more servings of vegetables and fruits, 
and four or more servings of breads and cereals* 



Figure 1 . 

Percentage of Program Family Komemakera Reporting 
Two or More Servings of Milk, Two or More Servlnga 
of Meat » Four or More Servings of Frufta and 
Vegetables, Four or More Servings of Breads and 
Cereals After Various Periods of EFNEP 
Participation (March 1978) 
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An historical analysis of the proportion with adequate servings in all food 
groups is summarized in figure 2, The program entry data suggest that EFNEP has been 
reaching homemakers who are in special need of nutrition education. The proportion 
with adequate diets at program entry was about 8 percent from 1969 through 19 7 3, but 
has hovered around 4 or 5 percent in more recent years. 

While there is no consistent trend in the percentages reporting adequate diets 
after 24 months, the percentage improvement has actually increased over the years. 
EFNEP, over time, has been reaching a clientele with less adequate diets to begin 
with, and there has been no obvious decline in the percentage reporting adequate 
servings in ail food groups after 24 months of program participation. 

During the history of EFNEP, the proportion of EFNEP families receiving food 
assistance, especially in Food Stamps, has risen* In March 1978, nearly one-half of 
program families were in the Food Stamp program as compared to less than 15 percent 
in the later 1960*s. The increase is noteworthy because there is no consistent 
trend during this period in the percentage of EFNEP families receiving general 
welfare assistance. 

A comparison of Food Stamp and non-Food Stamp families by Synectics Corporation 
indicated that Food Stamp homemakers reported less adequate diets than non-Food Stamp 
homemakers at program entry, but that participants remaining at the 24-month interval 
had comparable scores. 

More than 309,000 volunteers have contributed to the delivery of the Expanded 
Food and Nutrition Education Program during its history. Volunteers from all 
socioeconomic groups work with EFNEP families and youth. About 60 percent of them 
have been frcro low-income families* Many of the volunteers are graduated EFNEP 
homemakers. 



COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 



State agents and specialists in the home economics and nutrition area reported 
working with more than 250 different Cooperating agencies'* during fiscal 1977* 
These included all major government departments, many State agencies, and various 
private organizations. 

The degree of cooperation is variable. It may be intensive and widespread as 
in certain nutrition, energy, and health programs. Or it may involve only clientele 
referrals and sharing of selected materials and presentations in a single program, 
such as feeding sites for the elderly. Other agencies provide audiences, facilities, 
and services not readily available to home economists. 

Memoranda of understanding or other agreements delineating areas of 
responsibility and cooperation are drawn at Federal and State levels and signed by 
appropriate administrators. These are shared with counties, but at that level 
agreements usually are less formal. Often cooperation is in direct proportion to 
location of agency offices, contacts between personnel, or depth of related program 
efforts with mutual clientele. As county home economists usually live in the county 
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in which they work, they often belong to the same organizations as agency personnel, 
thus creating opportunities for cooperation* This a-.so occurs at State and national 
levels* 

Available research is judged by Extension home economics and nutrition 
specialists to be useful though incomplete- The major sources of research are the 
Department of Agriculture, American Home Economics Association, industry, research 
faculty (with research appointments), State and regional experijnent stations > and 
Cooperative Research Service* 

Adequacy of the existing research base or effectiveness of its utilization has 
not been assessed in the evaluation* However, assessment needs indicate more 
research covering a generally broader subject matter area and more interaction with 
researchers would improve effectiveness of the home economics and nutrition program* 

There are other public and private sources for the same or similar information 
and educational material* However, these sources and Extension relationships have 
not been specifically assessed in this evaluation, except as discussed under 
"Cooperation with Other Agencies* 11 These other sources are evidenced by books, 
bulletins, and journals covering the same or similar subject matter and by private 
institutions and public programs having the same or similar concerns for the 
family— the main target clientele for home economics and nutrition Extension, 
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V, 4-H YOUTH 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION* 



The first U5EA sponsored agricultural youth club (to become known in 1911 as 
4-H for Head, Hands, Heart, and Health) was organized in 1907, While the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914 did net specifically mandate inclusion of 4-H in Extension, Senator Lever 
said he expected a ir !arge share of this money 11 would be for expansion of Extension 
youth work* If 

The purpose of 4-H has been variously stated, A paraphrase of the Smith-Lever 
language would have it to be: "To diffuse among the people of the United States, 
through youth and their families, useful and practical information and to encourage 
its application, 1 ' In its earliest days, 4-H was a means of demonstrating 
agricultural technology to dubious fanners, in a way they could not object to or 
ignore* Later 4-H took on a vocational training role for rural and farm youth. 

Today 4-H is multipurpose, focusing on general growth and experience as well as 
technical and social leadership training, even though it still has a public image of 
being about farm skills for farm youth* 

The most basic and obvious consequence of the establishment of the 4-H program 
as part of the Cooperative Extension Service is the existence about 70 years later 
of a large and complicated, decentralized educational organization for youth* 



STRUCTURE AND PROGRAM STAFF 



As with most Extension activities, 4-H is a cooperating program of USDA, State 
land-grant universities, and county governments* However, private citizens acting 
as volunteers and private Indus try- given support through national and local 
foundations are partners as w^ll* 4-H is not organized in a line hierarchy* The 
relationship between these groups is one of negotiation among partners* Size of the 
organization and its resources are indicated in tables 1 and 2* 



*The following discussion imposes an appearance of homogeneity to 4-H which is 
somewhat artificial. The structure and operation of 4-H program activities are 
likely to vary considerably across comparative levels of the organization, although 
the extent of this variation is presently open for investigation. For the purposes 
of this report, it is necessary to refer to the program in a general way even though 
there may be individual cases of significant difference *rom this general norm. 
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As with numerous other Federally assisted programs, 4-H has a decentralized 
administrative organization* Administrative functions are provided by the 
professional 4-H staff in Science and Education Administration- Extension and in the 
Extension 4-H State staff office* 



The internal linkages among personnel and the public and private linkages that 
may possibly occur are illustrated in figure 1* Only one line (authority) 
relationship is depicted in the entire set- -that between the land-grant university 
through the director for Extension and the county Extension office staff* 



Table 1* Comparative Numbers of Youth, Volunteers, and Extension 4-H Staff for 1976 



Time Allocated 

Type Numbers (Staff Years) 

USDA/SEA Extension 
Professionals 10 10 

State Level 

Professionals 401 401 

County Level h 
Paid Staff* 8,323 u 5,912 

Volunteer 4-H 

Leaders 573,615 63,724 

Youth Participants 5,811,558 n/a 

a Includes both professional and paraprofessional staffs* 

Number of paraprofessionals included in this total is estimated, based on 
sample. 
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Table 2. 4-H Program Resources by Source, Total Amount, and Percentage of Total 
Resources for 1976 



Source of Funds Amount Percentage Average Per 

and Resources (Total) of Total Participant 



Public : 

Federal (USDA/SEA) $ 57,000,000 26 $ 9.80 

State 63,000,000 29 10.84 

County/City 30,000,000 14 5.16 

Subtotal $150,000,000 W $25.80 

Private: 
National 4-H 

Council 9,100,000 5 $ 1.80 a 
Local Sponsors 

(estimated) 57,000,000 26 9.80 

Subtotal 66,100,000 31 1X760" 

Total $216,100,000 100 $37.40 

aFifty-five percent oi these funds are used only for awards for national competi- 

tion winners, so they are not evenly distributed to all 4-H participants. 
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Figure 1. 
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The majority of relationships are based on persuasion and interpersonal 
influence and, therefore, depend on communication. While the structure appears to 
be hierarchal with a 10-member Federal staff, a 400-member State staff, and a nearly 
6,000-member county staff, operationally, it is not- The influence from the 
grassroots is so powerful that the structure represents an inverted pyramid. This 
is not unintentional* 

The Federal role is limited* It generally takes the form of (1) providing 
technical assistance and coordination (among States) in program development 
activities; (2) maintaining relationships among various internal and external 
groups (often assisted by staff of the National 4-H Council); (3) assisting States 
in gaining access to additional program resources (public and private); and 
(4) developing program materials* An active recent Federal role involves 
responsibility for implementing affirmative action legislation, especially regarding 
race, sex, and the handicapped. 

The role of the Federal staff is generally one of communicating Federal 
interests and priorities to State units, coordinating multi-State activities, and 
assessing and communicating new program ideas* Private sector influence is mainly 
exercised by funding channeled through the National 4-H Council or State or local 
foundations. 

Between the National 4-H Cbuncil and SEA-Extension, there is considerable 
opportunity, through the projects and awards programs, to provide national direction* 
Also, as more Federal monies have been earmarked, Federal staff has administered 
funding- related mandates to the States* 

Primary administrative support for 4-H is centered in the cooperating State 
land-grant university, which usually oversees curricula, organizational rules and 
practices, and hires and supervises professional staff* This primary administrative 
role tends to establish the bounds of what 4-H generally will and will not involve 
and relative program emphasis* 

The State unit consists of Extension staff at the various land-grant 
universities (both 1862 and 1890-Tuskegee Institute). 4-H specialists generally 
prepare curricular materials, train staff, and oversee events and planning* 

Due partly to the nature of their job responsibilities, Extension 4-H program 
specialists are seldom located in university academic departments* 4-H's connection 
to universities' researchers usually is through Extension agriculture or home 
economics specialists* 

Also, 4-H lacks an adequate research base in disciplines such as sociology, 
psychology, and human development, important in dealing with the processes of youth 
development. The lack of formal contact with faculty representing these disciplines 
places 4-H staffs at s disadvantage as compared with their colleagues in agriculture 
and home economics- 

The next most influential decision focus is in the community group, where youth 
and parental volunteers help determine programs, conduct day-to-day activities, 
and interact with staff- 
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H! volunteers can be thought of both as a program input and as a program output. 
Virtually all i unsc\juenees suggested for youth apply to volunteers as well. However, 
were the program effects to be repeated in another form with their labor value to be 
counted as a cost of operation one estimate holds the total value of volunteer labor 
at $546 million annually, or nearly three times all other costs together. Because 
this labor is volunteered, it can be jaid that one consequence of 4-H is the 
development of this human resource opportunity. 

The county 4*1! or Extension office is the next influential decision center where 
practices and services are supplied and where local professional staff members are 
supcrvi sed- 

At the county level, there usually are one or two professional staff in rural 
areas (at least one youth agent in 50 percent of all counties). The absence of a 
full-time staff person generally can be attributed to insufficient numbers of local 
youth to justify a full-time position, and secondarily, to administrative decisions 
to assign resources primarily to agriculture and home economics programs- Urban 
Counties tend to have much larger youth staffs (5 to 10 professionals plus numerous 
paraprofcssional and part-time staff), the agent plans and supervises activities, 
recruits and trains volunteers, and develops local support. ll 

At this level, there also is the county committee or volunteer ccruicil that 
generally shares planning and oversight authority with the agent- Agents generally 
control programs; however, in practice, agents cannot direct citizens or volunteers 
whose participation they need. 

County committee authority varies from being informally persuasive to having 
significant authority to hire or fire agents, although the lormer is the most common. 
These committees, together with 4-H T s high use of volunteers (who most often are 
parents), tend to act as force? supporting traditional activities as opposed to 
outreach efforts,* This tendency reflects parents' value of 4-H as a vehicle for 
teaching certain social values and behaviors, as well as skills and knowledge. In 
some urban areas, agents have utilized nonvolunteer-based methods to reach a large 
number of youth and to avoid community pressure. 



PROGRAM DIRECTION AMI) RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



The local level is where 4-11 members are mostly involved. Traditionally, this 
has usually meant an organized club, with at least a 1 to 5 volunteer to youth ratio, 
extensive parental involvement, and year-round activity- Since 1970 and the influx 
of added Federal funds for the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) 
and urban programs, 4-11 has extensively developed five other types of program units 
(footnote c) as in table 3, 



* In the past, 4-11 accountability has been adequc/.exy ret through widespread 
adult and parental satisfaction with program operations, and this satisfaction has 
been expressed and documented in a considerable amount of personal testimonial data 
from these groups , as well as youth. 
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Table 3. Types of Local 4-H Involvement 


Type of Program 


Percentage Percentage of 
Participation 3 Resources^ 


Community 


17. 4^ 


1 


Project Club 


5.7 j 


r 61.7 


School Club 


15.4 j 


1 


Individual Study 


1.6 


2.8 


Special Interest c 


18.8 


14.8 


School Enrichment 0 


20.8 


7.0 


Summer Camps 


4.f> 




Special Camps 


0.7 * 


r 8.o 


Day Camps c 


2.8 j 




Television c 


6.5 


2.4 


Other c 


6.2 


2.4 


Total 


100.0 


100. o d 



a Table 6, Vol, I of final 4-H youth evaluation report , 
^Table 2, Vol, I of final 4-H youth evaluation report, 
Relatively new since 1970, 

^Percentage may not add up to 100 percent because of rounding off of figures. 
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As a study of 4-H decisionmaking processes shows, because of different values 
held for the program by the various participants in the 4-H organization, conflicts 
over program direction and allocation of resources often arise*3/ The study 
indicates the county agent usually holds a fairly neutral position and attempts to 
compromise, or the agent sides with the local constituency* Conflict resolution is 
often difficult because local participants and State and Federal administrators all 
have access to powerful influence strategies* For example, local agents may use any 
or all of the following types of strategies: 

- Developing "ownership" of programs* 

* Terminating support of 4-H and Extension. 

' Lobbying informally with elected officials at various levels * 

In contrast, State and Federal personnel generally use the following kinds of 
influence strategies; 

- Formal accountability and control (for example, personnel assignment 
and hiring) * 

* Tacit support of centralized control* 

* Creating incentives through funding and expansion opportunities* 

These kinds of strategies are typically used whenever difficult program issues 
develop (for example, affirmative action, expansion of 4-H into nontraditional 
subject or geographic areas] . The interaction of conflicting values and influence 
strategies makes it difficult to deal with such issues effectively* This is an 
unintended consequence of the organizational structure* Its decentralized nature 
tends to provide an accommodating and negotiable environment, but the decisionmaking 
process does not always operate so that all interests can be accommodated con- 
structively* 4/ 

When combined with the reacts of a survey of the States regarding their 
organizational staffing patterns, the following types of conclusions about the 
institution of 4-H can be reached: 

(1] County 4-H agents normally have a great deal of control over county 4-H 
program planning and directions* 

(2) State 4-H staffs (in most states] have responsibility and authority for 
State and area (multicounty) program direction and management, including 
materials and activity design. 

(3] Program direction (priorities, activities, participation requirements) 
is heavily influenced by participation and expressed needs of client 
groups* 

(4] Subject matter specialists 1 influence on most State programs is meager and 
limited to indirect impact on program content- 
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(5) Few 4-11 specialists on State staffs have formal linkages to their relevant 
research bases. 

(6) Administrative control from Federal and State levels is not exercised in 
the planning process except to insure representation and compliance in the 
case of affirmative action guidelines, to require plans of work and 
budget development, and to contribute to the general problem definition, 

(7) Program controls are vested in client participation and satisfaction and 
internal professional norms, as well as partial (short-run) controls and 
resource allocation or personnel assignment* 

(8) Program and personnel evaluations are based primarily on process measures 
because of the longrun nature of most 4-H objectives, 

(9) County 4-H organizations operate with a fairly open-ended commitment with 
only general organizational guidelines specified* 

The institutional consequence, therefore, can be described as the existence of 
a large, decentralized organization in which personnel at the county level have the 
greatest potential influence because of their numbers and the intentional strategy 
of serving local needs by involving clients * The large number of volunteers who 
support 4-H activities suggests a high degree of institutional viability* Funding 
from public sources is distributed almost evenly between State and Federal funds 
in the cooperative relationships* 

Although the value of volunteers* assistance in the program is e?cimated to be 
about four times greater than the total public assistance, the volunteers* contribu- 
tions are expressed in different currencies* In one respect, the generation of this 
volunteer contribution is a direct consequence of the input of public funds* 

In its decisionmaking processes, 4-H experiences many of the same difficulties 
of other Vrge organizations although they may be aggravated by the decentralized 
organizatxonal form of 4-H* The decentralized nature of the structure usually is 
cited as its major strength* It provides a framework for reconciliation and 
accommodation of multiple interests and priorities* However, some see this as a 
major weakness of the program with respect to unity of purpose and response to less 
visible priorities* They point to the evidence showing that it is the local parti- 
cipants, particularly clients and sponsors, who hold the most parochial values 
regarding program directions .5/ 

Even though the Federal influence in 4-H is small, without Federal participation 
it is likely that 4-H program emphases would be dominated completely by local 
interests* However, the evidence also suggests that greater centralization, or 
other overt efforts to ©cert controls from the top down, would cause withdrawal of 
support by local supporters. 
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YOUTH PARTICIPATION 



The most viable consequence of 4-H is participation itself. More than 5 million 
youth participated in 4-H activities in 1976** For about half of these youth, it is 
doubtful that any substitute for this involvement would have been found because most 
private youth organizations are not very active in rural areas. The situation is 
probably much the same for parents and other adult volunteers (more than 500,000 in 
1976). This impact on rural youth is shown in table 4. The remaining 1.6 million 
youth were enrolled in the EFNEP and 4-H instructional television program series* 



DESCRIPTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



From 1970 to 1976, participation increased from 3.3 to 5*8 million youth* 
Initially, this growth seems to ha^e been the result of the specially funded programs 
in EFNEP and urton 4-H (figure 2), However, participation in the more traditional 
4-H units also is growing in urban areas even though total participation in these 
special "outreach 1 programs is declining because of unchanging funding levels* 

These specially funded programs have had a significant effect on the racial 
makeup of 4-H participation* While 25 percent of a total number of all 4-H parti- 
cipants were from minority groups in 1976, nearly half of this number was in 4-H 
EFNEP, and almost 60 percent of the minority participants lived in the southern 
region. 

By region of the country, in 1976, 24 percent of the total participants were 
in the Northeast, 26 percent in the Central Region, 40 percent in the South, and 
10 percent in the Western States. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of youth participants in 4-H by family income, 
age, race, sex, and place of residence. 

While the relative proportions of youth participating in 4-H differ statistically 
frum those of the national youth population in sex, they do not differ significantly 
in race* The overall race and ethnic mix of 4-H membership reflects the U. S. 
population with slight differences because of variation in classifying race and 
ethnicity. 4-H participants are less likely to come from low-income families and 
more likejy to reside in nonmetropolitan areas. 6/ 



*The definition of participation in 4-H is inconsistent with and between levels 
of the organization—a situation which makes much of the data difficult to consoli- 
date. Generally, the data reported here reflect a definition that permits the 
enumeration of youth who participate on one occasion for any length of time. The 
terms "member" and "enrollment" have no significant meaning outside this definition 
except in a limited number of States* 
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Table 4. Percentage of Potential Youth of 4-H Age Participating in 4-H Clubs and 
Special Interest Groups (1976) by Place of Residence 



Residence Type 


Potential Youth 


4-H Enrollments 


Enrollment as a 

Percentage 
of Potential Youth 


Pattti 


2 555 007 


Q48 561 

if tO y Jul 




Towns under 10,000 
and Rural Non-Farm 


13,550,272 


1,626,342 


-* 

12.0 


Towns and Cities 
10,000 - 50,000 


3,420,684 


700,450 


20.5 


Suburbs or Cities 
of over 50,000 


12,609,990 


410,667 


3.3 


Central Cities of 
over 50,00C 


12,870,409 


533,169 


4.3 


Total 


45,006,362 


4,219,189 


9.4 a 



^Percentage of all potential youth enrolled in these programs. When participation 
in 4-H instructional TV and 4-H EFNEP is included in the national totals, 4-H readied 
12.9 percent of the potential youth in 1976. 
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Figure 2. 

Trends in Urban 4-H Participation 




Table 5. Youth Participation in 4-H; Distribution of Participants in Selected 
Categories as Estimated Proportions of Total Youth Populations (1970) 
and 4-H Participants 



Percentage of 
Total Youth 



Percentage of 
4-H Youth 



Categories 



FAMILY INCCME: 
Over $20,000 
$14 - 20,000 
$10 - 15,000 
Under $10,000 

AGE: 
9 - 15 
16 - 18 



37.0 
22.6 
20.4 
20.0 



59.0 
41.0 



39.5 
29.0 
20.0 
11.4 



86.0 
14.0 



SEX: 
Male 
Female 



51.0 
49.0 



44.0 
56.0 



RACE: 

White 84.0 

Black 14.0 

Other 2.0 

PIMP, OF RESIDENCE: 

Metropolitan (central cities) 25.0 
Metropolitan (outside central 

cities) 41.0 

Nonme tropol itan 33 . 0 



79.0 
16.0 
5.0 



12.0 

10.0 

77.0 
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Participants also tend to be between the ages of 9 and 12, and the majority are 
females. Further, a study of 4-H alumni shows that this group is more likely to be 
living in rural areas and small towns and to be family oriented. They also are 
likely to be well educated because nearly all 4-H participants finish high school 
and about half attend college. If 

In 1976 there were a total of 9,269,442 enrollments in projects and activities. 
The average number of projects per member was 2.2. Enrollments in projects and 
activities are listed. 



Animals and Poultry 1,403,767 

Plants and Soils 747,379 

Energy, Machines, and Equipment 1,014,394 

Ecology, Natural Resources 717,557 

Economics, Jobs, and Careers 157,111 
Community Development, Service, 

Government 859,299 

Leisure Education and Cultural Arts 1,042,285 

Cultural Understanding and Exchanges 151,733 
Health, Personal Development, 

Relationships 703,287 

Individual and Family Resources 1,681,418 

Communications, Arts and Sciences 431,034 

Introductory, General, Miscellaneous 324,178 



Participants stay in the program about 3.5 years, on the average, which -leans 
tliat recruitment of new participants is a continuous, major activity for 4-H. 8/ 
At present, little is known about this turnover rate, how it is distributed, or what 
effect it may have either on participants or the organization. 

While the target population for 4 -II programs is in accord with the original 
Smith-Lever guidelines for Extension activities (all youth) , it is clear that only 
a segment of the target group is presently being served. The primary constraint may 
be the lack of responsible leaders and program resources at the local level and the 
values of existing leadership ahl participants. This judgment is based on the lapse 
shown in figure 2, between the beginning of the specially funded outreach programs 
and their relatively ijnmediate impact on participation levels, and the slower growth 
of traditional 4-11 units tliat dejend heavily on local volunteer anu parental involve- 
ment. Most of this initial growch has been attributed to the efforts of paid staff, 
especially paraprofessionals, resulting from new Federal funds rather than volunteer, 
parental dependent involvement. 



UNITS OP PARTICIPATION 



The participation of youth in 4-11 does not occur informally. Rather, youth 
participate through highly structured educational settings. 

As with any educational setting, certain general features are incorporated into 
the "units of participation" such as types of individuals involved, kinds of 
structures established among those involved > instructional technology and content, 
and supplemental reinforcement techniques. 9/ 
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What inakes 4-H units different and effective when compared to public schools and 
other youth groups are the following minimum specific elements: (1) time on task* 

(2) degree of parental activity and involvement in the formal unit and at home, 

(3) range of subjects taught (including recordkeeping, public speaking, and group 
leadership skills), (4) depth of subject covered, (5) social and external reinforce- 
ment, and (6) nature of the learning experience (for example, learning by doing, 
practical experience). 

For example, the traditional 4-H club holds the reputation of being an effective 
educational setting for the youth involved- Several features are considered of 
particular value, "either because they are not well covered in other learning 
experiences or because they are so important that covering them for a little longer 
time is well worthwhile, because no saturation occurs in the regular school or other 
context in which partial learning occurs ."10/ These features include: 

• Practical value of the usual task (for example, maintenance of useful 
equipment) „ 

- Formal and impromptu public speaking, 

' Maintenance of written records on work done, 

- Group leadership experience* 

- Experiences with a variety of public institutions* 

4 Emphasis on rational decisionmaking processes. 

Besides the 4-H club, six other units of participation have been defined by 
this evaluation* They are individual study, special interest groups, school enrich- 
ment, camping, instructional TV, and cooperative activities with other youth organi- 
zations. There are three types of clubs--community, project, and school clubs--and 
three types of camping activities—traditional (week long), special purpose, and day 
camps* The units differ in the following ways with respect to the six elements 
listed earlier, 

(1) C£u64— The three types of clubs all are focused around continuing, year- 
long activities* Youth "projects" are subject matter units derived from 
the concept of demonstrating new technologies and practices (members 
learning about agriculture, raising and selling cattle, sheep, corn)* 
Instructional strategies center on one-to-one interaction (with an adult) 
and learning by doing. Community clubs and project clubs differ only in 
the number of different project subjects offered- Both ai'e dependent on 
volunteer instructors and high degrees of parental activity* Club 
meetings are frequently attended by one volunteer per five youth, and an 
average of one parent per family. School clubs are largely limited to 
the South and tend to be conducted within the school by teaciers* 
Therefore , time and tasks are similar to those of other clubs, but lack 
the parental involvement. The community clubs are further distinguished 
by emphasis on group development and personal leadership development. 
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(2) Special hit&t£6t GKoap6--These groups range in intensity from groups that 
are virtually indistinguishable from small clubs to one-time workshops* 
Most are short- tenti--l day to 3 months— and built around knowledge and 
skills in one specific area* Instructional strategies tend to focus on 
lecture and demonstration and some applied experience. Usually, there is 
little parental involvement* 

(3) School Ewiichne.nt--A~U provides curriculum packages, trains teachers, and 
sometimes conducts in-class lessons in some schools* Such programs usually 
are of short duration (1 day to 2 weeks) and subject specific. Instruc- 
tional strategies tend to involve classroom lecture and demonstration* 
Usually there is no parental involvement, although one or more volunteers 
occasionally may assist the teacher. 

(4) Individual Study-- K few youth participate in 4-H by reading materials and 
conducting work as individuals. Parental help may be necessary, but 
group interaction is lacking. These participants usually conduct the same 
type of year-long projects as do club members* 

(5) Compa™ Two of the three types of camps (summer camps and special camps) 
are largely redundant to 4-H club participation* They provide away-from- 
home experiences in group living. Day camps are usually 3-5 day special 
interest activities in urban or suburban neighborhoods* Instructional 
strategies focus on planned and directed adult-youth interaction and 
recreation* Even in summer and special camps, the parental involvement 
is comparatively low and the ratio of adults to youth is smaller than in 
the club settings. The project focus of emphasizing recordkeeping and 
competitive events usually is lacking. 

(6) lyi6&tuttionai 77— A large number of youth, particularly in the younger age 
groups, are served by special television series, especially the EFNEP 
funded nutrition series— "Mulligan Stew* H It usually is delivered through 
the school classroom with little reinforcement. 

(7) Otk&t Youth Organizations — 4-H sometimes collaborates with other agencies 
in developing joint programs. These often are built around 4-H's 
curricular materials and other agencies 1 funding or staff work. These 
activities are varied, but the 4-H role generally is similar to that of 
school enrichment* 

These different units of participation tend to function fairly independent of 
one another within a county, even though the same staff may serve all* EFNEP and 
urban 4-H funding is in part responsible for the development of many as outreach 
efforts. One major study in an urban county showed virtually no transfer of youth 
from one unit to another. 11/ 

Some educational research has indicated that because people have different 
learning styles and needs, diversity in educational format is desirable*12/ 

The fact that these diverse strategies can generate youth participation tends 
to substantiate this to some degree* However, these diverse methods could be 
better integrated with one another and be more effective in effecting consequences. 
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While major factors producing individual impacts have been explored, figure 3 
arranges the various units of participation along a continuum defined by the 
vA.pected effectiveness of the various treatments in producing consequences. 



Figure 3. 



Comparative Effectiveness of 4-H Units of 
Participation in Producing Consequences 



I 



I 



The rankings depicted in figure 3 are relative and general although when any 
one category of consequence is considered, the specific order may change slightly. 
For example, some specific types of knowledge (highly technical materials) are more 
easily presented by TV than through a special interest group* Attitudes toward 
others as individuals will be more effectively learned in a club or camp unit than 
in individual study or through television* 



CONSEQUENCES OF PARTICIPATION 



Many consequences can quickly and easily be correlated with 4-H participation* 
However, establishing cause beyond various levels of probability is difficult* 
There virtually are no consequences reported here for which nationally generalizable 
proof has been established- However, because the focus has been on analysis of 4-H's 
causal role rather than on correlation and assumed causality, all consequences 
reported are reasonably and appropriately inferable at the national scale** 

Among the most easily definable and documentable consequences of participation 
in 4-H programs are individuals' gains in knowledge, skills, attitudes, values, 
and personal satisfaction* These impacts can be illustrated as follows. 



*Prom this exercise has come the establishment of a theoretically sound and 

reasonably rigorous evaluation approach for use and elaboration as the basis for a 
national 4-H impact evaluation strategy* 
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KNOWLEDGE 



Knowledge probably is the most extensively documented consequence of participa- 
tion. Participants learn about subject areas studied and about various social 
expectations and roles* Knowledge involves simple data acquisition in such 
activities as learning how a cake is made, dresses are sewn, homes are wired, or 
cars are repaired. Knowledge gains researched in 4-H tend to involve knowledge of 
how mechanical, biological, social, economic, or other systems or entities work, 
and how to create, repair, or maintain them* 

Obviously youth can gain knowledge in many ways from numerous sources in our 
society. 4-H may be instrumental in delivering some knowledge to more youth than 
otherwise might get it, but highly motivated youth likely could gain most knowledge 
offered by 4-H in another manner. As the knowledge gained becomes more technical 
and specialized, as it does within the 4-H club for older youth, this redundant 
effect decreases* 

A special category of 4-H knowledge that has repeatedly appeared in this study 
is its emphasis on the process of rational decisionmaking* The process is little 
emphasized in most programs for youth of this age* Because 4-H historically served 
to demonstrate new practices adults would not adopt, 4-H may still be serving a key 
role for other Extension programs in orienting future clients of adult programs to 
rational data-based processes. 

Knowledge gained in 4-H generally is not sufficient for vocational adequacy* 
However, it tends to be first-hand, experiential in nature, and complements other 
more abstract learning* Research indicates 4-H to be an effective deliverer of 
knowledge* 



PERCEPTUAL AND COGNITIVE SKILLS 



Because of the strong emphasis on "learning by doing," youth also improve or 
acquire perceptual and cognitive skills* Development of these abilities is 
encouraged by the reinforcement the clubs provide through adult and senior teen 
role models and their practical expertise* 

Perceptual skills are developed through project activities, particularly those 
that involve the judging competitions (daiiy or beef, lamb, swine, crops, soils, 
clothing, food preparation)* Nutrition and health programs undoubtedly do the same 
things. For exan^le, 4-H club activities require that knowledge be demonstrated or 
applied in the selection of food items from the basic four food groups to comprise 
a nutritious menu* Although the perceptual skills are somewhat abstract, the 
leadership activities also develop perceptual skills* 

Cognitive skills involve integration of knowledge and perceptual information to 
produce understanding and peimit the transference of knowledge from one situation 
to another* 

Considerable documentation of the impact of 4-H in the development of cognitive 
skills is available* This can be illustrated in the following examples* 
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- In the Ohio urban 4-H program, it was found that youth enrolled in 4-H 
gained cognitive skills and competencies in their project areas that would be useful 
in other aspects of their lives. 

• A lamb project in Montana produced knowledge that youth were able to apply 
in the care of domestic pets, 

• Members of a Wisconsin 4-H program showed a significant increase in their 
mental age relative to nonmembers* 

- In a Texas 4-H program for low-income and disadvantaged youth, participants 
showed a significant increase in their ability to plan for changes in their lives, 

These exajnples illustrate the effect of logical structure as used in the design 
and implementation of 4-H projects, a structure that encourages systematic inves- 
tigation of factual infomiation, determination of alternatives, evaluation, and 
decisionmaking. There are even some projects that deal directly with aspects of 
cognition (for example, work simplification). 



PSYCHOMOTOR AND MOTOR MUSCULAR SKILLS 



To some extent , participation in 4-H club activities improves psychomotor 
(hand-eye coordination) and motor muscular skills. These are skills that permit 
youth to "do" things, thereby demonstrating the acquisition of knowledge. 

Evidence of these manual skills may be found at any county or State fair across 
the nation or any other of the many public events that 4-H sponsors. In most cases, 
development of skills in this area has been treated as "self-evident, " Few 
empirical studies have been done to support or refute this claim. 

It is suspected that, even in the 4-H clubs, 4-H is, at most, only instrumental 
in this area. It is more likely that it is mostly redundant in effecting change in 
this area because numerous other opportunities (except for youth in early 
adolescence) are presently available for youth to develop these skills* 



ATTITUDES AND VALUES 



Attitudinal changes may be "inner -directed" or prudential, or they may be 
"outer-directed 11 or social in character. 

Examples of the kinds of attitudes encouraged or changed by 4-H include 
"motivation" to pursue individual and group goals constructively, "an appreciation 
for individual differences/ 1 and "an appreciation of returns from the expenditure 
of effort." 

Other demonstrated consequences include changed attitudes toward health care 
practices (preventive) and nutritionally adequate diets; positive changes in self- 
concept and self-reliance, and reduced alienation; improved attitudes toward wise 




personal money management and purchasing habits, child care, careers in child care, 
parenthood, and education and civic responsibilities. 

Additionally, a study in Wisconsin showed a more significantly positive attitude 
toward adult education among adult former 4-H members than non-4-H members, suggesting 
tliat the impact of 4-H has a lasting and long-term effect. 

There also is some evidence that certain other consequences are produced rele- 
vant to this area. These are mentioned separately because they often have been 
judged as "detrimental" consequences. Observers often mention that 4-H participants 
are highly "acliievement oriented" or competitive—an attitude that may result in 
behavior such as cheating on records or preparing projects for competitive events. 13/ 
High achievement orientation also may cause some youth to be smug and overconfident 
because of the amount of recognition they receive; conversely, high achievement 
orientation may alienate such youth from peers and create stress and anxiety. 5 * 



SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



While considerable evidence exists that 4-H has an impact on participating 
youth, two limitations of the evidence developed in this evaluation should be noted. 

First, the same categories of impacts could be expected of other youth develop- 
ment programs . 

Second, the presentation of such consequences implies that all participants 
are equally affected, which is not likely. Obviously, there will be differences 
among individuals. More importantly, there probably will be differences across 
groups of individuals or segments of the youth population. 

To what extent this occurs is unknown. It is expected that the length of time 
one participates in 4-H is a major determinate of the overall effect. Because the 
average tenure in 4-H is about 3 years, and participation is concentrated among the 
younger age groups, the real impact may be limited to a small segment of youth. The 
lack of information in this regard prevents a definitive answer so the question must 
remain unanswered. 



*The need to achieve is considered to be one of the basic personality drives of 
the individual, and while this area has been greatly studied, there still is 
insufficient understanding of the constructive nature of this psychological drive. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that detrimental consequences are produced not by 
the development of attitudes of high achievement, but rather, the inability 
to channel this drive into constructive and creative actions and decisions. Never- 
theless, it is a problematic consequence area for 4-H and deserves more intensive 
cons ideration- 
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While the consequences that affect individuals are important to document, the 
Extension evaluation policy group has taken these consequences for granted. Instead, 
the evaluation team was urged to consider consequences of a higher" order, that is, 
"social and economic" consequences.* 

Higher order consequences tend to build on aggregated individual impacts. The 
evidence available is less reliable and applicable to the entire set of participants. 

One such category of consequences involves behavior (individual and social) . 
Manual skills already have been discussed* Other individual behavioral changes 
involve communication (through public speaking activities), sociality (getting along 
with and working with others), and leadership. These types of behavioral changes 
are manifested in greater involvement of youth in community and family organizations 
and activities as well as schools, as documented in numerous studies* 

Parental and other adult observers have reported reductions in "asocial" 
behaviors in youth participating in urban 4-H programs, and there is some evidence 
that 4-H participants have a positive impact on peers in the same regard* Other 
behavioral changes reported include changes in the choice of leisure time activities, 
increased frequency and visibility of leadership type behaviors, and expanded inter- 
actions resulting from enlarged friendship networks, 

In an evaluation of the uit^ct of a career exploration project for low- income 
disadvantaged youth in Missouri, for example, it was found that of the 150 initial 
participants, 51 were enrolled in vocational programs, community colleges or 
universities; 3 were in the military; 64 were employed earning more than a minimum 
wage; and the remainder were either married and not employed or were not located in 
the followup study* 

Besides the manifested behaviors of individuals, other types of social behavior 
which are affected by 4-H include "social standards 11 and "social behavior/ 1 The 
term social standards refers to the "official value system" of espoused principles 
that may be formally (legal prescriptions) or informally established (norms for 
responsible citizenship in America), For example, participants in 4-H usually are 
somewhat more likely to be "law-abiding*" 



~ *It has been shown that there are a number of important individual-level conse- 
quences, some (acquisition of knowledge) accruing immediately and others over a 
longer period of time (cognitive skills)* There also are effects which accrue to 
small groups or organizations (families, communities), and to social and economic 
institutions as an aggregate of the individual consequences* For example, the 
acquisition of and appreciation for technical knowledge by youth provides improve- 
ments in the technical expertise of the work force* Income produced from 4-H projects 
(sale cr prize-winning livestock, sales of home-grown product) increases family 
income and the economic vitality of communities. It also may result in changes in 
the distribution, as well as overall level, of income in communities or regions. 
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In one case, the examination of census tract data in the areas of Detroit served 
by an urban 4-11 program showed that juvenile offenses in these areas declined 
significantly* The fact that this impact was recognized and attributed to 4-H by 
local police and community officials gives added weight to similar impacts that often 
have been claimed, but rarely documented, by 4-H leaders* 

Similarly, 4-H emphasis on private erterprise end economic rationality seems to 
have a long-teim effect because large num^rs of 4-H alumni attribute some portion of 
their success in business endeavors and professional careers to their participation 
in 4-H as youth. 

The emphasis of 4-H on the primacy of the family as a nuclear institution is 
supported by the involvement of many parents m 4-H and the fact that surveys show 
a significant portion of persons who have haa 4 j] experience are members of nuclear 
families* 

The term social behavior refers to the M true ff values expressed by behavior of 
large numbers of individuals or social groups. This type of behavior often contra- 
dicts espoused principles or official standards as in the case of de facto segrega- 
tion* 

The factors that produce such effects are obviously complex and often "uninten- 
tional* M For example, it can be expected that 4-H programs will increase community 
integration into higher level systems such as national and State systems because 
(1) the 4-H programs are made available to communities rather than forced on them, 
and (2) the decentralized nature of the 4-H organization increases the likelihood 
that programs are influenced by and consequently acceptable to communities* This 
integration effect is most likely to he felt in the context of shared goals and 
structures* 



COMMUNITY EFFECTS 



Another inferred consequence of 4-H is that the program should directly increase 
the amount of knowledge and information available within communities as well as 
within society as a whole* This should lead to the development of new norms; regarding 
acceptance and utilization of new information- -a well-documented consequence of 
4-H in its initial years but generally ignored in contemporary studies* 

Future new emphases in 4-H (for example, energy conservation) may eventually 
provide evidence of similar consequences* 

Another related impact should bo the increased capacity of caranunities and 
society to receive and process new information, as well as the degree to which new 
information is used or acted upon* 14/ 

Effects pertaining to individuals as group members generally involve widened 
friendship circles, development of social skills, and changes in social attitudes and 
behaviors* Consequences also include increased interaction with a broad range of 
people through exposure to new environments, changes in beliefs, and changes in 
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patterns of interactions among social groups. It can be concluded that increased 
interaction across and among groups in communities improves integration of that body* 



Many of the consequences pertaining to individuals involve career aspirations-- 
acquisition of information about occupations, commitment to a career through educa- 
tion and employment plans, and increased and improved planning for careers* This is 
an area of 4-H strength since the mid-1920 r s when the program focus on vocational 
preparation began* Its abilities in this field are widely respected*15/ 

Consequences regarding individuals as conmunity meiribers include experience 
participants receive from taking on the roles of citizen and leader, leadership with 
other groups or the community- at- large, and changes in the manner in which communities 
and agencies are governed and managed** 

Consequences affecting families include increased interaction and cooperation 
among family members, sustained changes in interpersonal support and collaboration in 
families, and changes in attitudes of 4-H members toward families and family rela- 
tionships * 

CONSEQUENCES OF PROGRAM METHODS 

Participants involved in only one or few 4-H activities can be expected to 
experience a limited effect unless that participation is centered in one of the club 
modes* Yet, youth participation across the nation does not center on the 4-H clubs 
for all types of youth* 

Regional and national distributions of 4-H participation by treatment are 
reported in table 6* The Midwest has greater emphasis on the community club (30*6 
percent) * The Northeast gives greatest attention to school enrichment and working 
with other youth groups (38*2 percent and 14*5 percent respectively)* The South has 
a high concentration of youth in school clubs (34*6 percent)* The West has a rather 
even distribution across several units* 

While youth generally are offered the full range of 4-H projects and activities, 
some special programs do exist* These include the summer community enrichment 
program and the child-parent community housing project designed to develop leader- 
ship and broader participation in community life* These programs are active only 
in the southern States* If the data representing 4-H participation and activities 
in these States are removed from the national data, the total program looks signi- 
ficantly different* 



^Studies of community leadership in West Virginia and Kentucky show that more 
than one-third of those in leadership positions received their first leadership 
development experiences in 4-H, either as youth participants or adult volunteers* 
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Table 6. Regional and National Distribution of 4-H Enrollment Per Delivery Mode by 
Percentages, April 1979 a 
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delivery mode. Such figures have been incorporated into this table by dividing them 
according to the proportions obtained for those delivery modes for the region to 
which the State belongs. 
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National figures show that school enrichment programs reach the greatest number 
of youth. Close analysis by place of residence indicates that most of the minority 
participation results from the specially funded EFNEP and urban 4-H efforts. These 
activities tend not to be centered in clubs, particularly in regions outside the 
South, 

Because 4-H has tended to utilize seme units of participation that have less 
impact when serving previously unserved groups, some unintended institutional, 
economic, and racial discrimination almost certainly exists. There are significantly 
more minorities, urban, and low-income youth in low consequence units of participa- 
tion than in high consequence units* 

Paradoxically, this is a result of a conscious outreach to these groups. 4-H 
has succeeded in involving previously unserved constituencies but has overlooked 
the issues of equity of results in the process* There is some evidence to suggest 
potential change in this pattern as minority participation in clubs, special interest 
groups, and camps is slowly increasing (figure 3)* 



SELECTIVE NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 



With regard to the overall health, wealth, and quality of life nf American 
youth, little can be said about the 4-H contribution* While this evaluation shows 
that important and substantial consequences occur affecting individuals, there is 
little evidence that would allow the parceling out of the contribution of 4-H* 

Research in education has shown the dominating influence of socioeconomic factors 
in education achievement* Because so many 4-H alumni achieve generally high levels 
of education, 4-H may be supplementing these factors* It also is likely, however, 
that most 4-H participants would either find or develop substitutes for 4-H involve- 
ment and participation, or even doing without, would accomplish just about as much* 
4-H participation may help less -advantaged youth reach equally high levels of achieve- 
ment, but existing data do not pentiit substantiation of that hypothesis* 

Redundancy of impact is further supported by data on the distribution of parti- 
cipation; even though the "official** target population for 4-H is M all youth ages 
9 to 19, u the distribution data show urban and low-income youth relatively under- 
represented in 4-H* 

It should be noted that the 1890-Tuskegee Institute programs have elected to 
direct their major program efforts to reaching low-income youth and new youth 
audiences* This decision generally is reflected in the selective placement of 
personnel. 



TYPE OF NEEDS SERVED 



The "needs 11 that are served by 4-H are those that might be termed the **nonnal, 
developmental needs" of youth* These include the development of positive self-iinages, 
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problem- solving and decisionmaking abilities, appreciation for the function of social 
norms and values, and regard for others' rights as individuals. If such needs are 
not met, youth development may take abnormal directions, channeling energies into 
pathological behaviors. 

The development of youth in this context is enhanced by group experiences and 
typically has been the function of the family unit, although its contemporary 
effectiveness in this area is being seriously questioned. 

In a pluralistic society, it can be argued that programs for nonnal youth are 
as necessary as those for youth with "problems/ 1 There is seme evidence that youth 
with problems can benefit from programs for normal youth. There also are instances 
where agencies that provide treatment programs for youth also have 4-H programs 
available to youth clients. 

Clearly, there are a large number of youth in America who are more ''needy 11 than 
those presently served by 4-H. A large number of youth today have significant 
problems as indicated by statistics on juvenile delinquency, drug abuse among young 
people, and unwed mothers. There is some evidence that 4-H pilot programs that have 
dealt with some of these needs have been at least partially successful, such as the 
4-H parenting program focused on unwed mothers. Generally, the feeling is that most 
of these problems require remedial treatment in the form of "therapy" rather than 
"education.** (This debate also continues in the general field of education.) 

This belief is compounded because there has been no final resolution of the 
controversy internal to 4-H as to whether or not the program is supposed to be 
interventionist or preventive, or both. The debate has tended to be dominated by 
a strict interpretation of the Smith-Lever mandate, and a preference for education 
to prevent rather than cure behavioral abnormalities. 



DIFFICULTIES OF CHANGES 



Changes in the 4-H program are likely to be difficult for two reasons. First, 
the 4-H program receives its most important direction from participants at the ]ocal 
level--youth, parents, and adult volunteers. These supporters view the program as 
teaching or emphasizing values that they deem important. As a result, they tend to 
influence program direction toward a status quo situation, resisting attempts to 
move 4-H in any direction they perceive as threatening this basic character - 

Because half of the program resources are derived from local sources and 
volunteer support, the threat of withdrawing this resource carries tremendous 
influence on 4-H professional staff* Because this "input 11 is deemed important from 
a policy as well as a programmatic standpoint, professionals also refrain from any 
activist role in program development. This orientation is supported by both 
structural and process factors in 4-H and will, therefore, be difficult to change* 

Second, program planning and management decisions are made with little 
appreciation for how consequences are produced or for how they are related to 
program input decisions* 
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Tnc definition of the target population as M all youth ages 9 to 19 M ignores the 
differential needs of youth and the differential effects of 4-U educational treat- 
ments. This has led to the development, albeit unconsciously, of the institutional 
economic and racial discrimination pattern. 4-H professionals have not learned how 
to relate the most effective dimensions of the 4-H experience to the needs of 
minorities and disadvantaged. This is so despite experienced failures and rejec- 
tions and despite research that shows that the learning styles of such groups tend 
to he different and that they respond adversely to such elements as competition in 
group activities. 

Further, program monitoring is incomplete, although until now little in the way 
of comprehensive program review has been accomplished to decide what should he done. 
Program objectives generally are immeasurable and little is done to require them 
to be stated in measurable terms. While program decisions of this sort must be made 
cooperatively, this is not inherently m conflict with making decisions to correct 
the weakness. The current process, if somewhat faulty, still is an extremely active 
and negotiative one. 

The reduction or withdrawal of Federal resources would impair opportunity to 
influence program direction toward national youth needs* At present, the Federal 
partner in 4-11 has only limited influence in affecting program direction and 
priorities. However, the impact of the specially funded programs --EFNEP and urban 
4-H--in reaching special populations indicates that this influence is of consequence* 

As decisionmaking studies show, even its limited M stake M in the program gives 
the USDA a voice in negotiations over those decisions that must be accommodated . 
Because the disincentives (withdrawal of local support) presently outweigh the 
incentives (funding levels in special programs) in establishing and implementing 
innovative programs in 4 H, the quality of Federal leadership is important if the 
Federal influence is to bo effective. 

Most importantly, this evaluation lias shown that the 4-H program has high 
potential for producing consequences of considerable value* In the process of 
attributing value, it can be said that societal values exist that support the 
position that M more knowledge is good," "more cognitive skills are good," "more 
positive attitudes- and constructive behavior arc good," and so on. 

Because it has been shoxm tliat 4-H produces more consequences of value for those 
who participate than detrimental consequences, it clearly has considerable potential 
for doing more. Similar arguments could be made regarding the inferred consequences 
of higher order such as promoting the more extensive use and adoption of technical 
information or maintaining the viability of rural communities in the United States. 

Even though these consequences require extensive verification and quantifica- 
tion, they are important and deserve serious consideration by all those involved in 
4-H* For while 4-H is a program of high potential for youth development, serious 
questions have been raised regarding its failure to realize that potential more 
fully and equitably. 
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A COMPARISON WITH OTHER YOUTH PROGRAMS 



While it was difficult to get detailed information from other youth 
organizations in the United States which might be comparable to 4-H, the information 
provided in one study indicates several differences between 4-H and other youth 
groups* One is the size of the 4-H organization—professional staff in 3,200 
counties, volunteers, participants, university subject matter specialists, program 
materials, and local program decisionmaking, 16/ No other national youth group is as 
huge and intensively supported. Other differences emerge when youth programs are 
compared at the local level in terms of organization and impacts on youth. 

For example, the Boy Scouts generally serve about the same population of male 
youth, but the subject matter is more limited and parental involvement is more 
narrowly defined. 

Boys 1 Clubs generally serve a population not extensively reached by 4-H--inner 
city youth* Their formal programs are oriented toward personal growth and 
recreation with almost no parental involvement and little adult interaction except 
for paid staff* 

While the conclusion is only tentative, it is likely that 4-H can have broader 
impacts on participants than other youth groups, and can provide a quality 
educational program to more participants than any other youth group currently 
organized in the United States* 
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VI. COMMUNITY AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Most Extension educational programs have as their primary objective individual 
adoption, change, or improved capacity* The comnunity and rural development (CRD) 
program is directed at group problem solving* It affects a cormiunity and attempts 
to influence the way in which problems are handled rather than promoting adoption 
of a particular solution* 

More attention is being given to community problems today because of increases 
in population, changes in living patterns, developments in technology, changes in 
governmental and social structures and concepts, concerns for the environment, and 
costs of providing facilities and services* The problems include inadequate housing, 
uneven distribution and high costs of health services, job shortages and low incomes, 
lack of safe water and sewer systems, increased volume of solid wastes, competition 
for natural resources, complex government regulations, and conflicts in values .1/ 

The overriding challenge is finding ways to deal with these problems. Any group 

must: 

* Understand the problem. 

1 Know what are the choices and the trade-offs* 
1 Know how to work with others* 

* Know what help is available and how to access it* 

Different kinds of help are available from a number of Federal, State, and local 
agencies and organizations in the form of money, technical assistance, and services* 
A community group finds difficulty in knowing when and how to use the right kind of 
help for its particular problem* For example, a comnunity with a housing problem 
needs to know when to approach Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) , Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), Community Services Administration (CSA) , State housing authorities , 
municipal governments, environmental protection agencies, church groups, local 
housing organizations, or builders* Such problems generally are more difficult 
for people from rural coitmunities who often are governed by part-time elected 
officials and have few professional staff members and limited resources* 

Communities want to know what is possible, and they want help in determining 
what to do, how to do it, for whom, and with what* Extension helps communities in 
the decisionmaking process through its community and rural development program* 

Extension workers do this by helping persons from all parts of the community 
work on their problems, discover their choices, learn how to work together, and 
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determine what help to use. Extension workers also help the group acquire needed 
technical knowledge, cither from their own educational background or from other 
sources . 



The corranunity group selects the problems to work on, makes decisions ? and takes 
action to reach objectives selected by the group. Extension's objective is to help 
the community group reach its goals. The community 1 s goals are not those of Extension, 
but achievement of a community's goals is evidence that the process of decisionmaking 
worked. 

Extension is providing assistance to more than 50,000 community development 
projects involving approximately 2.5 million citizens. Projects and the supporting 
education program focus on jobs, economic development, housing, and community services 
and facilities. Some 125,000 citizens and officials also are receiving assistance 
related to local government finance, management, and operations. 

Extension nonfarm rural development funding increased from $23 million in fiscal 
1970 to $54 million in fiscal 1977. For fiscal 1977, approximately $20 million was 
Federal funding and the balance was provided by States and counties. Hie Federal 
portion of rural and community development activities steadily increased each year 
through 1978. 

Increased emphasis on rural development research and Extension in the late 
1960's and into the 1970's, in part, reflected national goals directed toward raising 
the living standards of rural Americans. Projects during this period became 
sharply focused on job creation, family income improvement, effective resource 
utilization, better delivery of services, coping with population change, and 
providing rural housing.2/ 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The purpose of the conmunity and rural development program is to provide pro- 
fessional organizational leadership, management education, and technical assistance 
to local people in identifying, defining, and meeting their needs and aspirations 
using public investment programs and private initiatives to achieve their goals. 

Hie Extension system, through staffs located in almost every county in the 
United States, attempts to assist the people in rural coimumities facing these 
situations. County Extension agents, supported by State specialists with technical 
knowledge in most major disciplines, provide assistance (leadership, organizational, 
and technical know-how) that helps local citizens to affect changes in their commu- 
nities . 

In conducting the CRD program, Extension develops leaders and assists local 
citizens to organize into effective groups for the purpose of identifying and 
solving community problems through: 

. Promoting cooperation among the different segments of the local population 
and the various interest groups that impact upon the conmunity. 
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- Teaching local citizens how to mesh their goals and aspirations within 
constraints of private sector decisionmaking and local public policies* 

* Providing educational information on alternative ways to solve particular 
problems and to address various aspects of public issues and policies, 

• Providing technical assistance and information in developing and conducting 
feasibility studies, surveys, and action plans for fulfilling community 
objectives. 

• Helping integrate the allocations of public and private resources with the 
needs and aspirations of the community's citizens* 

Decisions of State Extension Services to make available to citizens of an area 
(county, multicounty, municipality) additional specialist staff with knowledge and 
skills needed to be "itinerant teachers" in community and rural development are 
based on: 

• Studies of demography, economics, and sociological considerations of the 
community. 

• Studies of objectives, needs, problems, and aspirations of the people in 
the community, including setting priorities. 

* Assessment of the probability that an Extension agent or specialist could 
mafce a difference. 

* Assessment of the extent to which community objectives are being met and 
problems solved without the presence of an Extension specialist. 

- Proportion of geographically, socially, or economically isolated persons* in 
the community itfho are not being served by other efforts and who could 
benefit from Extension's help. 

* Availability of funds to support a staff member over an extended period of 
time* This would be long enough to develop, among those who have the 
problems and who must be able to use this kind of assistance, the knowledge 
and skills essential in making a difference in achieving community objectives* 

- Competition among communities ivith the greatest level of need* 



*The term "isolated" applies to racial or ethnic minorities, handicapped, aged, 
youth, low-income people of any race or ethnic background, as well as those located 
in small out-of-the-way places. 
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Hie Federal contribution to this local decisionmaking process involves (1) 
sharing of information among States on regional and national issues, (2) providing 
leadersliip and management assistance to programing efforts that address problems of 
national or regional significance, and (3) providing special project funds to 
encourage innovative programing efforts in addressing problems or issues of national 
or regional concern. 

Facilitating, training, and educating is central to the CRD program- The direct 
leadership role which might create dependency of community members on Extension field 
staff is not encouraged. 

The objective of helping consnunities and their leaders make the best decisions 
possible based on reliable information and on facts is accomplished when citizens 
and groups recognise and follow sound decisionmaking principles- Whether providing 
the best available information or generating new information, stress is on 
demonstrating and encouraging its use. 

The process used extensively by field staff in CRD educational efforts, placed 
in its typical sequence is: 

' Identifying problems, needs, aspirations, and directions for solutions. 

* Integrating involved community people into the decisionmaking process. 

' Identifying and involving both internal and external resources. 



CLIENTELE IDENTIFICATION 



The current CRD effort in assisting local governing bodies and citizen groups 
is nondiscriminatory with respect to the socioeconomic level of the group to which 
assistance is provided. The group essentially selects itself by identifying its 
need for Extension assistance. Extension selects CRD clientele only in the "ase of 
special efforts with socially, economically, or geographically isolated groups 
which Extension purposefully seeks out. 

The assignment of an Extension CRD staff member to an area is based largely on 
assessments of a community's needs for assistance relative to needs in other 
communities . 

Once an Extension CRD program staff member is placed in the community or in an 
office where he or she can serve a number of coiranunities needing services, programs 
are developed in response to needs identified. 
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PROGRAM INTTTATION 



The most pressing needs felt by local citizens or governing officials, when they 
want help immediately and when they are willing to commit themselves, are identified 
in three ways. Extension's programs are designed to respond appropriately. 

(1) Citiztnb* QKoap initicittd pwg^cum—A large share of programs are initiated 
by individual citizens or citizen groups when they request assistance to 
meet their educational needs or to resolve development problems. 

(2) Local gov&twntnt iytitiattd p^og^ami—Some programs are initiated by 
officials of local, State, or Federal governments when they request 
assistance in resolving development problems, in dealing with conflicts 
among different segments of the community's population, or in coping with 
demands that come from outside the coimiunity (for example, Federal legis- 
lation, State legislation, or changes in resource allocations by the 
private sector). 

(3) iKtzy^lon inituxttd pKogAam-Sme programs are initiated by Extension 
professionals to deal with problems they discover in the course of 
working on other problems in the community, in completing community 
studies, in response to legislative initiatives of the Congress or State 
gpvernment, or in assisting geographically, socially, or economically 
isolated client groups. 

State CRD leaders perceived citizen groups as initiating programs more frequently 
than local governments or field staff. 3/ In contrast, program participants involved 
in 52 selected case studies saw Extension field staff as more frequently initiating 
programs. 4/ 

This difference was found in the perception of clientele of CRD programs. 
When the case study projects, which were specifically designed to serve geographi- 
cally, socially, or economically isolated clients were excluded, groups were the 
most frequent initiators. 
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Table 1. Source of Program Initiation, 52 Selected Community and Resource 
Development Case Studies a 



Program 
Initiators 



All 52 Selected 
Case Studies 



including Case Studies 
Specifically Designed 
to Serve Geographically, 
Socially, or Economically 
Isolated Clients 



Citizen Groups 



30 percent 



50 percent 



Local Governments 



20 percent 



25 percent 



Extension Staff 



50 percent 



35 percent 



asee Note 4. 



These figures suggest that projects specifically designed to serve geographically, 
socially, or economically isolated clients are more likely to be initiated by Exten- 
sion* With these clients, Extension performs an "activist" role, providing 
opportunities for needs of these special audiences* CRD clients surveyed nationally 
believed programs were consistent with needs of people in the counties where 
programs were conducted. Approximately one-third of the case study projects were 
designed specifically to serve clients classified as geographically, socially, or 
economically isolated from the mainstream of American life* 



CLIENTELE 



The nuntoer of assignments that Extension can accept is constrained* With the 
typical time requirement per project, only about 10 percent of the more than 32,000 
local (political) subdivisions in the United States can be served by the current 
number of professional Extension CRD program staff* ffost CRD workers concentrate 
their efforts where local needs are perceived to be greatest, either by local 
citizens or by Extension staff; however, the presence of a CRD agent frequently 
surfaces needs which have not been expressed by local people* 

Nationally, the potential clients* of Extension programs number 63 million 
persons* During fiscal 1978, Extension CRD field staff made nearly 6*5 million 



^Potential recipients are members of any public or private agency, institution, 
organization, or entity, as well as other individuals residing in small cities 
outside Standard ffetropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's), towns, villages, or 
incorporated places where State Extension Services furnish services as reported in 
their affirmative action plans* 
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contacts, slightly more than 10 percent of Extension's potential clientele* This 
figure is down from 7-4 million in fiscal 1977 because of a decline in the effective 
level of program support. Racial or ethnic minorities comprise nearly 16 percent 
of CRD clientele. The groups not involved in CRD programs, in proportion to the 
percentage of potential CRD clients, are Orientals and Hispanics. Of the 6-5 
million CRD clients of local programs, the following client categories were repre- 
sented: 



Percentage 



Local government representatives (county, 
municipal, special districts) 16 

State government agency representatives 12 

Federal Agency representatives (regional 
or local level) 9 

Local service clubs or locally organized 
development organizations (sometimes 

organized for a specific project) 12 

Individuals (persons who are interested in 
programs and projects to improve their 

coiMunities) J51 

100 



IMPACTS AND CONSEQUENCES 



What difference does Extension make when it is involved in coiranunity development 
efforts? What might be expected of Extension's effort in local communities where 
a significant amount of resources can be concentrated?* 



*To address these questions, three major studies provide the basic data with 
other reports providing signif ican . evidence of program impacts and their conse- 
quences- (See references 3,4,10) This analysis represents what might be expected 
of Extension efforts as well as variation in Extension CRD programing* It also can 
serve as evidence of the relationship between the stated purpose of CRD efforts and 
what CRD clientele perceive are the benefits of Extension programs. 
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Extension's CRD efforts can be viewed within the context of four program 
categories : 

(1) CommyUty pw btm-Aotving capacity- - Enhancing the institutional, organiza- 
tional, and leadership capacities of rural communities to involve citizens 
in development efforts; to define and meet their community objectives; and 
to coordinate public programs and private initiatives in meeting these 
needs * 

(2) Commnity tfaettcttea md 4 eAvxce^- -Providing professional, organizational, 
leadership, and management assistance for community leaders, citizen 
groups, local governing officials, and planning and development organiza- 
tions in acquiring desired facilities and services* 

(3) Public poticicb and XMue^- -Assisting rural citizens and governing officials 
in their efforts to understand relevant public issues and influence 
formulation of public policies affecting them and their communities* 

(4) family income,— Assisting leaders and rural citizens to recognize, pursue, 
and make available income -producing opportunities. 

An analysis of 52 case studies 5/ showed that Extension CRD is characterized by 
both diversity and singular focus. The diversity was inherent in the variation 
among: 

* Kinds of communities in which projects were found* 

* Kinds of community problems on which projects were focused* 

* Degree to which the various communities vere meeting their aspirations. 

* Relative effect of the Extension agents involved* 

* Organization of comnunity activities within projects* 

* Degree of awareness of comnunity participants of the community development 
process in which they were involved. 

The diversity of activities under CRD is evidence of the "facilitating" role of 
CRD staff found in projects* 

In the majority of case studies, it is clear that Extension is involved in 
assisting local officials and citizens to learn the skills of community problem 
solving. The coiranitment to the strengthening of the capacity of individuals to 
become effective citizens represents a major feature these projects had in common* 

Another unique characteristic of Extension CRD activity is the sustained effort 
of Extension. The average length of projects studied was more than 5 1/2 years, with 
some projects lasting more than 10 years. 

The premium placed on citizens taking control over their own lives also is a 
characteristic of CRD programs. Little evidence was found that these programs 
fostered a dependence on either Extension or government* 
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The predominant theme is of an effort designed to constantly increase the skills 
of community residents in determining the future directions of their communities. 

Skills needed by coiranunity residents vary according to resources present in the 
community. In resource-rich coamamities, skills most often are developed in 
community expansion projects and long-range policy planning. In limited resource 
communities, skills are needed to establish new sources of income, to maintain or 
obtain community facilities or services, or to effect justice. In declining communis 
ties in which resources are draining away, the need is to increase coirmunications , 
multiply skills, and effectively utilize external resources to help retain and expand 
resources that do exist in the community. 

In most cases, the question has not been, fr What can government do for us? 11 , but 
rather, "How can private initiative be combined with public investment programs in a 
way that meets our needs while at the same time preserving important values?" 

These observations led to a final characteristic of the projects studied. Many 
revolved around planning activities designed to gain access to State and national 
investment programs. CRD input ensured extensive citizen involvement in development 
of proposals to governmental bodies for housing and industrial development programs, 
for example. 

Unlike their urban counterparts, without involvement of Extension, many of the 
communities, because of small size and/or low tax base, simply would have been 
unable to afford the necessary planning studies to appropriately use the programs of 
public investment* Extension programs typically involved surveys, other comrnmity 
assessment procedures, and provision of technical assistance to communities. These 
activities helped public investment programs work more effectively* 

A study of 1,340 CRD program participants ,6/ randomly selected from a national 
population, asked the participants, "In comparison to other tax- s upported services 
in your county, are the services provided by Extension CRD workers worthy of the 
public or tax monies required to provide such services? With a mean score of 7*3 on 
a scale of 0-10, these participants rated CRD services very worthy. 

Participants also indicated: 

♦ Local people take an active part in planning CRD programs with Extension 
CRD staff members* 

- Local people take an active part in carrying out CRD programs- 

. Local people generally have a dear understanding of the mission of the 
Extension Service regarding CRD. 

Case studies indicated that participants related primarily to critical incidents 
of short time periods of significant events during the course of a given project. 7/ 

Participants 1 responses also provide indications that CRD programs are consis- 
tent with the needs of people in counties across the country* They see CRD programs 
meeting needs and associate other community agencies 1 involvement in these CRD 
programs as being considerable* 
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As to the extent other agencies 1 community development activities are being 
coordinated by Extension CRD efforts, participants see Extension active in this 
coordination role* 



DIFFERENCES MADE BY COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 



Participants interviewed in the 52 case studies 8/ believed that: 

* Projects were directed toward important conttitunity problems* 

* Changes that occurred within the communities were beneficial. 

* Extension workers were important* 

Individuals and groups who benefited frcm the projects were diverse, ranging 
from farmers and producers to senior citizens* All but five projects could identify 
individuals or groups vrfio had received social or economic benefits from project 
activities* The five projects which had no reported beneficiaries were not unique; 
the data concerning beneficiaries were simply insufficient* 

The benefits resulted from coimtunal action of local citizens. Extension was 
able to assist local citizens to act in an effective way* With the widespread 
reports of success, strong inferential evidence supports Extension's positive effect 
in the communities studied* 



POSITIVE CONSEQUENCES 



To assess the outcomes and the community consequences for various community 
client groups, participants were asked to indicate viho most lilcely would have been 
affected by or would share in positive community consequences resulting from 
Extension CRD efforts to help communities reach their goals* 

Adverse or negative consequences sometimes result because of decisions and 
actions taken by communities. A similar question, therefore, was asked of partici- 
pants to determine how client groups were likely to have been affected by or to have 
shared directly in any negative ccommunity consequences resulting from Extension 
CRD staff's efforts to help communities reach their goals* 

To cross-check this question, State Extension CRD program leaders and Extension 
(local and area CRD agents) also were asked to respond to the same questions. 9/ 

Both sets of respondents thought that local governing officials were most likely 
to be affected by or to have shared in positive consequences. Handicapped persons 
and racial/ethnic minorities were considered to share the least in positive conse- 
quences* However, respondent groups indicated they would benefit to some extent* 
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All respondent groups did believe there were some, but few negative conse- 
quences experienced by clients* The most negatively affected groups identified were 
local governing officials and managers and owners of small businesses* The least 
negatively affected groups identified were youth, handicapped persons, racial/ethnic 
minorities, and small farmers* The rank order in which State leaders, field staff, 
and knowledgeables placed the various client groups was not very different. In 
fact, this variance was much less than the variance for positive consequences which 
indicates that all three respondent groups view beneficiaries similarly in terms 
of their reviewing both negative and positive benefits through CRD programs. 

In an independent but related study 10/ of Extension programs that assist people 
to recognize and pursue economic opportunities, a number of impacts were found, CRD 
business and industrial development (BID) efforts were rated as being of much or 
great value in: 

. Helping individuals recognize and pursue opportunities for improving 
income - 

. Assisting firms and businesses- 
. Assisting comnunities . 

- Assisting community efforts to maintain businesses or pursue new economic 
opportunities. 

During this 5-year period, these BID programs studied in 26 States resulted 

in: 

. Establishment of 50 industrial paries. 

. Creation of 56 development corporations- 

. Creation of 45 industry recruiting organizations. 

. Attraction of 243 new firms. 

. Expansion of 366 firms. 

* Investment of $4.77 million in plants and equipment. 

. Creation of 20,233 new jobs. 

. Development o£ $1 million in new payroll. 

, Involvement of 45,470 program participants. 

In the hospitality, recreation, and tourism (HRT) program, similar results were 
reported with participants rating those efforts highly in these terms: 

. Helping people to recognize and pursue income opportunities. 

. Helping people individually* 
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Assisting the community as a whole. 



* Being valuable to firms and businesses. 

The HRT industry is composed of small, independent, and privately- owned recrea- 
tion businesses from 2-3 bedroom cottages to 100-500 room motel-resort complexes. 
These programs focus on owners a^d operators as well as managers of the HRT 
industry or businesses. (The public sector of HRT was excluded from the study.) 

The programs evaluated were aimed at improving management and development skills, 
role of HRT in community economic development, organizing industry associations, 
hospitality education, and understanding private-public sector relationships. 

High rates of voluntary participation in HRT programs indicate a high level of 
value placed on Extension CRD programs. Of those who responded- -owners/operators, 
managers/ representatives of a business, or community representatives — nearly two- 
fifths indicated these programs were of help in recognizing and pursuing income 
improving opportunities. Representatives of firms indicated that HRT programs had 
a positive and substantial effect on both their personal and firms 1 income. At 
least 23 percent of the respondents indicated more than 25 percent increase in 
income and at least 45 percent believed income was increased 10 percent or more. 

COMMUNITY ACCOMPLISHMENTS BY FOUR CRD PROGRAM CATEGORIES 



Activities in CRD are grouped into four broad progiam categories. They are 
listed in order of importance in helping citizens and communities make decisions or 
take action, as determined from a survey of program participants. 

1. Community facilities and services. 

2. Community problem-solving capacity. 

3. Public policies and issues. 

4. Family incomes. 

The BID and HRT program activities are examples of specific areas of service 
within these broader categories. 

Field staff listed specific citizen and community accomplishments by program 
category as examples of activities receiving CRD assistance during an 18-month 
period . 

1 . Improving CommmXy Fa<utttiz^ and SqjwIcz6 

--11,731 families and 1,935 firms were served by newly created community 
facilities or services, including recreation. 

--18 communities decided against expansion of water, sewer, and solid 
waste systems. 
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--611 communities decided in favor of expansion of water, sewer, and solid 
waste services , 

--2,120 water systems and 935 sewer systems were developed or improved to 
meet standards, 

--2,972 solid waste systems were developed or improved to meet standards, 

—426 communities had an increase in the land acreage used for food and 
fiber production, 

--3,750 communities had an increase in use of existing water, sewer, and 
solid waste services, 

--2,768 communities had an increase in health delivery facilities and 
services, 

--574 communities )iad an increase in public transportation facilities and 
services, including roads. 

--629 community recreational facilities were constructed, expanded, or 
improved. 

--815 recreational programs were initiated, expanded, or improved. 
Hospitality/ tourism programs developed during a 5-year period include: 

--579 new campgrounds with improved facilities. 

--5,500 new motel rooms* 

--3,384 new campsites, 
2* Enhancing Community PtiobZm-SoZv<ing Capacity 

--61,879 local citizens participated in leadership training activities* 

--12,148 elected officials participated in leadership training activities* 

--6,074 citizen action groups were formed or assisted, 

—12,527 existing community action groups were helped to improve their 
operations, 

--759 surveys regarding citizens 1 needs were conducted* 

--379 government organizations were formed (water or sewer or other special 
purpose districts, planning groups, development organizations), 

--379 local governments were assisted in developing master plans* 
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3. UndeJUrtanding Public U6uz& and PotLay 7omx£a£Lon 

--4,852 local governing bodies changed practices, ordinances, or resolutions 
for finances, budgeting, or taxation. 

--583 local governing bodies changed personnel management practices, 
ordinances, or resolutions, 

--5,528 communities affected changes in land-use control measures, 

The intentional effect of these programs, with which respondents agree, has been 
to strengthen coimnunity residents* awareness of and participation in dealing with 
public issues and policies that affect them. Unintentional effects have been to 
contribute to conflict among community groups tT to some degree" and "tended to 
promote isolated, self-oriented cormnunities to some degree," 

4. OpponXunitlU tfot Producing Jnaomt 

—148 new businesses or indus lal firms began operations in rural 
communities. 

--324 people obtained new marketable job skills. 
--83 communities had the rate of employment increased. 
--228 communities had population increased, 

--241 coiraminities improved the quality of the living environment (reduction 
in water, soil, and air pollution and improvements in the auality of 
water and other services). 

During a 5-year period: 

--243 new firms located in rural communities, 

--366 firms expanded* 

--92,133 new jobs were created. 

--165,000 travelers increased in rural communities, 

--$31 million increased in lodging and restaurant sales in rural communities. 

Respondents indicated substantial increases in number and degree of involvement 
with local citizens of community agencies (voluntary organizations, government 
agencies) that are doing development work in the community* This suggests some 
level of interaction by Extension with other agencies. 

Interpreted as testimonial data, respondent answers infer positive consequences 
to Extension CRD programs. Participants perceived Extension CRD efforts as useful. 
Some quantitative data are generally available, but frequently are not collected in 
sufficient depth or are not available at the proper time, to permit comparison of how 
respondents felt (testimonial) with what "really" happened (measurable). 
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The benefits from community development projects are not always equally distri- 
buted. And Ln some instances, certain individuals and groups may be adversely 
affected as a result of changes made in local economies, public decisionmaking 
processes, and public facilities. Many of these impacts are unavoidable 
byproducts of efforts to improve overall community conditions* For example, 
successful projects to stimulate increased employment and total income in a community 
may raise local wage levels. While most meml)ers of the conmunity benefit from such 
changes, a few, such as those fanners dependent on hired labor and some established 
industrial producers, may experience higher costs because of higher prices they have 
to pay for labor. 

Community development projects also may lead to shifts in resources among 
communities. For example, development of new local businesses may partially displace 
goods and services previously supplied by firms located outside the community. 

In about half of the 52 case study projects, some adverse effects were reported. 
About half of the persons, to whom negative consequences occurred, were persons or 
groups not involved in the project but residents in the community where the project 
took place. Examples reported included such things as displacement of a few 
business firms by new cooperatives and other activities, imposition of higher general 
taxes to finance new public facilities, or in some cases, higher taxes for members 
of the community who did not benefit from the facilities, and lack of opportunity 
or unwillingness to participate in community projects and decisionmaking processes 
by some disadvantaged persons or groups* These examples illustrate that the socio- 
economic adjustments required to solve major community problems are not easy. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS, 
AGENCIES, ORGANIZATIONS, AND THEIR PROGRAMS 



Development is intrinsically interwoven into the total conmunity process. As 
communities face the challenge of finding ways to deal with local development 
problems, a special thrust is being made to train rural leaders and to get more 
citizen participation in the process* These efforts help local communities resolve 
their development problems with their own leadership and their own resources. When 
outside resources such as Federal grant and loan programs are appropriate, local 
leaders should be better able to use them. 



CRD PROGRAM RELATIONSHIPS 



All Extension CRD projects involve local, State, and Federal government agencies 
and local firms, industries, or development groups. Of 52 case studies in 29 States 
which were completed for the national CRD evaluation, there was an average of 27*3 
major participants per project* The average number of participants included local 
governments, 2.5; State governments, 1.8; Federal government agencies, 1.3; and local 
service organizations and agencies, 1,8. Local private citizens made up the balance 
of participants* 
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Local and State government participation included municipal boards or councils , 
county commissions and boards, special purpose districts > planning agencies, local 
development agencies or organizations, regional planning and development divisions 
of government involved with grants and loans , or those assuring compliance with 
health, environmental, or other regulations* 

Federal agencies involved included Farmers Home Administration, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service (SCS) and other agencies of USDA, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Department of Commerce (Economic Development Administration and Coastal 
Zone Management), and regional commissions and agencies that provide technical 
assistance or make loans and grants to local governments. 
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VD. SUMMARY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF EXTENSION PROGRAMS 



AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCE PROGRAMS 



Agriculture and natural resource programs encompass a broad range cf subjects 
related to agricultural production and management, agribusiness firms, marketing, 
and natural resource use. The clientele includes diverse groups ranging from larger 
commercial farmers and agribusiness firms to small, part-time fanners, low-income 
urban gardeners, owners of small woodlands, and other citizens interested in agri- 
culture and natural resources. 

Overall, the largest single emphasis in this program area has been on agricul- 
tural production and management of the farm business, For this reason, the evalua- 
tion focused largely on the national economic and social consequences associated 
with Extension's work in agricultural production and management, This included 
major studies of State-level data across the nation to sort out relationships among 
agricultural Extension, research, and growth in agricultural productivity and to 
measure relationships between Extension and changes in farm income and distribution 
of income among fairors. 

The aggregate consequences of agriculture and natural resource programs reported 
in this study, therefore, are primarily related to Extension's farm production and 
management work and, to a lesser extent, its marketing work, The analysis did not 
provide a separate evaluation of the impacts of Extension assistance in the areas 
of processing and distribution of agricultural products, nor did it assess the 
adverse environmental or social impacts and the related economic costs of the 
accelerated shift to new technology* 

Studies of impacts of Extension on the agricultural economy are based primarily 
on data from the period of the early 1960's to the mid-1970's. 

Major findings of the evaluation indicate that the agricultural Extension program 
has contributed significantly to the rate of growth in productivity and efficiency 
of U, S* agriculture, {tost of this contribution has been because of Extension's 
ability to increase the rate of adoption of new technology and knowledge generated 
by agricultural research* 

Measures of the returns to public investments in Extension's agricultural 
program were calculated in terms of the value of additional farm output estimated 
to resist from marginal increases in Extension funding, One estimate based on 
1948-19/1 data indicated that an additional $1,000 invested in Extension agricul- 
tural programs and re ted activities may yield returns of roughly $1,080 in the 
first following year, $540 in the second year, $270 in the third, and so on* The 
analysis also indicated the returns to Extension were highly dependent on the leve3 
of investment in agricultural research. 
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The contribution of Extension to the process of technological change and 
economic adjustment in agricultural production has added to the capacity of U, S, 
agriculture to meet growing demands for exports and to reduce or moderate the rate 
of increase in consumer food and fiber prices. 

A recent analysis indicated that if public expenditure on agricultural research 
and Extension in the United States was reduced by 10 percent over the years 1980 to 
2000, the growtli rate in agricultural productivity would decline and consumer food 
prices would be higher. Over the 20-year period, U. S, consumers would pay $14.4 
billion more for food compared to a savings of $3.6 billion in reduced gpvernment 
expenditures for agricultural research and Extension, 

Basic changes in technology and economic conditions affecting agriculture also 
have led to reduction in the number of farms, to larger farm sizes, and to increased 
concentration of farm income. 

By accelerating the rate of adoption of new technology, Extension probably has 
reinforced these effects. Conversely, by making technology and new knowledge more 
available to a large number of producers, Extension has enabled a large number of 
producers to remain in production longer than may have been the case in the absence 
of a publicly supported Extension Service. 

On balance, it seems that while it has had some moderating effects, agricultural 
Extension has not greatly altered, and in some respects may have reinforced, the 
basic trends toward fewer and larger farms and the varied economic and social conse- 
quences associated with that adjustment process. 

Case examples provided only limited information on some of the consequences of 
natural resources Extension which have long been a small part of the program area* 
Substantially increased efforts in Extension work in environment, health, and safety 
have been made during the 1970' s. These efforts include some specially -funded 
educational programs such as farm safety and pesticide applicator training to comple- 
ment action and regulatory programs of other agencies of the government. 

The growing involvement of Federal, State, and local government in agricultural 
production and natural resource management has generated new and increased demands 
from farmers and other clients for assistance in understanding and adjusting to 
public policies, programs, and regulations. Additional demands in regions with 
rapidly growing urban and nonfarm populations have led to increased Extension pro- 
grams in home gardening and related areas. County agents estimate that nearly 6 
percent of the adult population in a sample of cities of 300,000 or larger was 
reached with agriculture and natural resources information (excluding mass media) 
in 1978. 

Extension's role has been changing with the growth in private sector informa- 
tion and assistance to increasingly sophisticated commercial farmers. It is more 
a wholesaler of agricultural and technological information than in earlier periods. 
And it also serves a secondary role as an objective reference for some producers 
who desire to evaluate information received from private sector sources. Recent 
surveys indicate, however, that Extension remains a leading direct source of agri- 
cultural production information to commercial family farmers. 
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Estijnates of the composition of the program 1 s clientele indicate that the 
agriculture and natural resources program is reaching large proportions of the farm 
population- About two-thirds of the agricultural producers had direct contact with 
the program in 1978 (excluding information relayed through the mass media), 
according to estimates provided by county agents from a nationwide random sample 
of 562 counties, A somewhat larger percentage of the operators of medium and 
large- sized farms had contact with the program than did the operators of very small 
farms. 

In recent years, a conscious, distinct effort has been made to kiplement special 
programs to reach and serve the small, limited resource farm operators. Thirty-one 
States now have programs designed specifically to serve this audience, 

This brings into focus an essential trade-off between conflicting objectives* 
The greatest ijnpact on aggregate agricultural productivity is obtained by targeting 
Extension programs to the large producers who account for the bulk of food and fiber 
production- A concentrated effort on services to disadvantaged farm people, on the 
other hand, meets various social goals but reduces the positive kipacts on aggregate 
productivity. Currently the program manifests neither extreme. 

Increasing gaps between the technological and educational needs of large 
commercial farmers and small, limited resource farm operators require different 
program delivery methods and staffing. 

Extension activity reports reveal a growing demand for information on home 
gardening and related subjects for nosnfarm and urban citizens* The growing pressures 
of natural resource utilization problems and the increasingly ijnportant role of 
the off-farm sector of the agricultural system also constitute potential for 
broadening and changing the relative composition of the clientele served, 

One of the key underlying issues for the future will be the relative priority 
given to serving and responding to the various diverse audiences for Extension 
agriculture and natural resource programs. 



HOME ECONOMICS AND NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



Home economics and nutrition programs address all phases of family living. 
Clientele is diverse as are methods for extending information to individuals and 
families in rural and urban areas. Delivery methods include mass media, volunteers, 
and trained paraprofessional aides. Subject matter is designed to assist individuals 
and families to: 

- Improve food and nutrition knowledge and practices, 

* Acquire and maintain housing, furnishings, and equipment, and use energy 
efficiently- 

* Improve consumer competence and behavior* 




Achieve effective human development. 



. Select, use, and care for clothing and textiles. 
. Improve health and safety practices. 

A recent national Gallup Poll* determined that 17 million of today's adult 
population, about 10 percent, have participated actively in some aspect of Extension 
home economics and nutrition programs. An annual participation estimate, however, 
was not obtained because the survey did not specify a time period for the 
respondent's answer. Home economists separately estimate an average number of 
participants at 4 million each year. 

Rural and urban families from all socioeconomic groups were represented among 
the survey participants. People in low density coimunities participated more than 
those in high density communities. The lowest rate of adult participation 
(7 percent) was for cities of more than 1 million. People with moderate to high 
incomes and professional status participated more than low income and manual workers. 
Whites participated at almost double the rate of nonwhites. 

Fifty-one percent of the respondents, including the 10 percent who actively 
participated in a program, reported receiving Extension information. Among those 51 
percent, the principal sources of Extension information were newspapers, television, 
radio, publications, and newsletters. The frequency of use of these sources ranged 
from 18 to 29 percent of the respondents receiving Extension information. Telephone 
contacts were reported by 9 percent, home visits by 3 percent, and special interest 
meetings by 12 percent- One-third of the recipients did not recall the mode of 
delivery- 

Among respondents receiving Extension information, 30 percent said food 
preservation and food preparation were the most frequent subjects received. 
Nutrition information and energy conservation information were both reported by 22 
percent of those respondents, and about 10 percent reported the subjects received 
were crafts and recreation or money management and consumer affairs * Half of the 
respondents who reported receiving home economics and nutrition information could 
not recall the specific subject matter. 

The 51 percent of respondents who reported receiving Extension materials or 
other assistance equates to about 85 million adults. Results of the survey 
indicated that about 19 million of this number deemed the information received "very 
useful" and 14 million "fairly useful." 

State narrative reports and various special studies provide abundant information 
on participation practice and knowledge change, satisfaction of clients in many 
subject areas ? and estimates sometimes of benefits received. But these sources 



^Conducted as part of this evaluation to assess program consequences. 
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cannot be used to produce reliable aggregate estimates of benefits from a national 
viewpoint. This is because of differences in methods and measures used to estimate 
the benefits and the difficulty of separating benefits due solely to Extension 
assistance from those due to other sources of assistance, 

They do indicate, however, that some programs are more useful to clients than 
others- Reported estimates of benefits from home gardening and food preservation 
activities ranged from $150 to $600 savings per program participant. For home 
repair, clothing construction, refinishing or upholstery, and sewing machine 
maintenance, estimates ranged from $10 to $50 per participant* 

The need and capability of Extension to establish an effective food and nutri- 
tion education program for low- income families was established in the mid-1960's, 
The Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program was initiated in 1969 and has 
continued. 

Participation in the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Programs, since the 
start of the program, has been 1.7 million households representing more than 6 
million family members. Almost three-fourths had family incomes of less than 
$5,000, 58 percent lived in urban areas, and 60 percent represented minorities. 

Analysis of food servings recorded by homemakers indicated that 21 percent of 
those remaining in the program for 24 months were serving adequate diets, compared 
with 4 percent of all entrants at the time of entry, An adequate diet was defined 
as a specified number of servings in each of four food groups: milk, meat, 
vegetables and fruits, and breads and cereals, 

Home economics and nutrition workers at the State level cooperate with more 
than 250 different agencies including all major Federal government departments, 
many State agencies, and various private organizations. The cooperation may be 
intensive and widespread as in certain nutrition, energy, and health programs, Or 
it may involve only clientele referrals and sharing of selected materials, audiences, 
facilities, or one-time programs. 

Specialists in home economics and nutrition Extension programs believe the 
available research is useful but incomplete, especially for non traditional subject 
matter areas. They believe more research in the behavioral science areas and more 
interaction with researchers would improve program effectiveness, 



4-H YOUTH PROGRAMS 



The most visible consequence of 4-H is participation itself. More than 4 
million youth participated in one or more ways in 4-H activities in 1976* Also, 
more than one-half million parents and adult volunteers assisted with those youth 
activities. 

It is unlikely that any substitute involvement in youth organizations would 
have been available for most of the youth participants and volunteers who live in 
rural areas. 
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Beyond participation, 4-H consequences were classified into categories: 

fVut Qtudw*- effects impacting individuals and small groups immediately, 

--Knowledge gains, 

--Perceptual skills and capacities- 

—Cognitive skills and capacities, 

--Motor/muscular skills and capacities. 

Second OnAvt— deferred iinpacts on individuals and small groups following first 
order impacts. 

--Inner-directed or prudential attitudes of individuals/small groups, 
--Social attitudes and values of individuals/small groups, 
--Social behavior of individuals/small groups, 
--Wealth/health/environmental quality of individuals/small groups, 
ThVtd ited&t— effects iinpacting on community or regional groups, 
--Social standards of large groups/institutions, 
--Social behavior, 

--Wealth/health/environmental quality of large groups/institutions. 

The elements in each category indicate the nature of the possible consequences. 
Knowledge, skills, and capacities are acquired or not acquired. Attitudes and 
values may be changed, developed, reinforced, or not affected at all- Behavior may 
be learned and/or exhibited- 

The consequences of the first order are considered to be well substantiated 
and reliable. They are demonst rated in 52 of the 91 4-H studies appraised by two 
independent contractors. The most common first order consequence is knowledge gain, 
reported in 41 of the 52 studies. 

Consequences of the second and third order are not well substantiated; however, 
35 of the 91 studies demonstrated second order consequences; 11 demonstrated third 
order impacts,* 



*Sub totals add to more than 91 because a few studies included more than one 
consequence category. 
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In generating first order consequences, it appears that 4-H is a prjbmary cause 
in some cases and instrumental in others, Evidence of 4-H impacts on second and 
third order of consequences is less certain, Perhaps the most important impact of 
4-H in the third order of consequences is the maintenance role it seams to play in 
rural communities- Its direct role in agricultural productivity has become rela- 
tively insignificant; however, attitudes and skills learned in 4-H have been carried 
into adulthood and used by farmers, 

The 4-H program uses 10 delivery groups and/or modes; 

- Community clubs - Instructional TV 

< Project clubs * Camps (special purpose) 

* School clubs * Camps (summer) 

* Special interest groups • Camps (day) 

* School enrichment * Individual study 

The evidence indicates that the community club is, perhaps, the most effective 
in achieving 4-H program objectives* It combines a powerful set of factors; project 
orientation, long duration activity, self-evident practical payoff, cross-age tutor- 
ship, multiple adult leaders/instructors, adults with strong current practical 
experiences, individual project responsibilities, public recognition as an award, and 
strong family involvement and support* 

Other delivery modes such as day camps and instructional TV are not as productive 
but they are appropriate methods where other delivery modes would not be as efficient, 
as in the case of a simple transfer of knowledge* 

In a more general vein, 4-H tends to serve those needs that might be termed 
the "normal, developmental needs" of youth and to help them avoid channeling their 
energies into "abnormal directions or pathological behaviors*" Because of the strong 
role of local people in the program, their values tend to dominate the program content 
and direction* 

The distribution of impacts is related to residence of participants and 4-H 
graduates and other characteristics <Rich as income class, age, educational expecta- 
tion, and racial group* In 1976, 77 percent of 4-H participants lived in nonmetropo- 
litan areas; the distribution of graduates was similar* 

Almost 90 percent of the families of 4-H participants have incomes of more than 
$10,000 and 40 percent have incomes of more than $20,000* Participation is about 
equally divided between boys and girls; 86 percent are from 9 to 15 years of age and 
the rest are from 16 to 18 years of age, Nonwhite participation averages 21 percent, 
but there are wide differences across geographic areas and by program delivery 
systems* The average length of participation appears to be about four years- 
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The program content is heavily influenced by local volunteers and families 
supporting the 4-H and local advisory committees, County agents are legally 
responsible for the conduct of 4-H programs, but in practice, the agent cannot 
direct citizens or volunteers whose participation is needed* Among 16 different 
Extension county agents * functional activities, recruiting and training volunteers 
was identified by 4-H agents as their most time consuming and critical activity, 

The primary administ' tive support for 4-H lies with the cooperating, university- 
based State Extension Service which generally oversees curricula, organizational 
rules, and practices; hires and supervises professional staff; and tends to set 
bounds on program content and relative program emphasis. 

State 4-H staffs are seldom stationed in university academic departments* Their 
linkage to researchers usually is through agriculture or home economics specialists, 
State staffs generally prepare program materials, train 4-H staff, and oversee 4-H 
events and planning, 

The Federal staff communicates Federal interests and priorities to State units, 
helps to coordinate multi-State activities, and assesses and communicates new 
program ideas. 

The large role of Federal, State, and county activities is financial, technical, 
and organizational support for 4-H, Private sources provide about one-third of the 
financial support for 4-H, with those funds being used to support programs through 
awards, trips, camping, and other special incentives* In addition, the value of lay 
volunteer services is estimated to be almost four times the amount of Federal, State, 
and county funds for 4-H* 

As an operating prpgram, 4-H is guided both in terms of added resources con- 
tributed and local program management by private sector participation and support* 



COMMUNITY AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



The community and rural development program area is the smallest of the four 
major Extension program areas, The program presently serves about 10 percent of the 
more than 60 million people in rural areas. It is intended to help local citizens 
and their communities reach group decisions and take group actions on local projects 
that will improve community facilities and services, family incomes, community 
problem-solving capacity, and responses to public policies and issues, The groups 
and individuals actually involved in local projects include: 
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Participants 



Percentage 



Federal agency staff at 
local or regional locations 



9 



State government representatives 



12 



Local service club and development 
organizational representatives 



12 



Local government representatives 



16 



Other private citizens 



51 



Total 



100 



Case studies of 52 local Extension community and rural development projects in 
29 States and additional surveys of program clients provided the primary infoimation 
for identifying the program's clients and activities. About one-half of the local 
rural community development projects reviewed in this evaluation were initiated by 
Extension staff and the remainder by local citizens' groups or local governments. 

Approximately one-third of the 52 projects were designed specifically to serve 
geographically, socially, or economically isolated citizens* A larger percentage 
of such projects for special audiences were initiated by Extension than was the case 
for other projects. 

Although the data do not show the extent to which coirsnunity and rural develop** 
ment efforts have addressed the needs of disadvantaged citizens, they do suggest 
that Extension has taken a more aggressive role with these audiences than have local 
citizens or governments. 

The program clients surveyed ranked the four program subareas according to 
importance of Extension assistance in helping local citizens and communities make 
decisions or take actions as follows: 

1- Community facilities and services* 

2. Community problem-solving capacity. 

3- Public policies and issues* 

4. Family incomes. 

Examples of local projects assisted by Extension over a recent 18-month period 
include: 

--Leadership training for 61,879 citizens and 12,198 elected officials. 

--Foimation of 379 government organizations such as water district and 
planning groups. 
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--Development or improvement of 2,972 solid waste systems* 



--Change in financial and budgeting practices , ordinances , or resolutions by 
2,722 local governing bodies* 

--Initiation of 148 new businesses in rural coirenunities. 

Most of these endeavors involve actions 2nd interactions of government agencies, 
private businesses, and local citizens* Extension's typical role has been that of 
catalyst, convener, and coordinator; so it is not easy to measure the approximate 
share of the credit attributable to Extension efforts- 

Adverse iJnpacts on limited numbers of people were found in about half of the 
projects studied in this evaluation. Most of these ijripacts reflected the redistri- 
bution of benefits among community groups from efforts perceived to ijnprove condi- 
tions for the "community as a whole*" 
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VIII. SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTINUING PROGRAM EVALUATION 



This section acknowledges the need to strengthen Extension's approach to 
evaluation of its programs, and Extension's commitments to do so. It suggests a 
national plan for evaluating impacts of Extension. 

A major outcome of the national evaluation of social and economic consequences 
of Cooperative Extension Service programs is increased sensitivity among Extension 
leadership and professional staff about the importance of evaluating program impacts. 
The current comprehensive look at program impacts from a national approach has 
raised an understanding within Extension about the limited systematic impact 
information that is available and the need to evaluate more completely and 
effectively the impacts of all Extension programs. 

Extension's commitment to evaluation has been reinforced by a March 1979 
resolution of the Extension Committee on Organization and Policy. The thrust of 
this resolution is to: 

continue the serious commitment of USDA and the State 
Cooperative Extension Services toward evaluating the 
consequences of Extension educational programs and the 
effectiveness of Extension as a system for providing 
educational opportunities to citizens, and to further 
facilitate the cooperation of USDA and the State 
Cooperative Extension Services in this endeavor* 

It is recognized, however, that the economic and social consequences of 
Extension programs are often difficult to assess for several reasons* Among these 
are the difficulties in separating the impacts of Extension programs from those of 
other factors influencing client decisions and actions, and the diversity of 
Extension programs among States and counties which impedes consistent application of 
usable, national measures of economic and social impacts* 



SYSTEM OF STUDIES OF EXTENSION PROGRAM IMPACTS 



An ongoing system of studies of Extension program impacts is reconsnended for 
national Extension program evaluation and accountability* This system would 
relat*. impacts of local, State, and national Extension programs to a national 
evaluation framework and strategy. 

Cooptrative Extension differs from the more typical line agency which receives 
specific Federal program direction* The cooperative, rather than the line 
relationship among local, State, and Federal partners of Extension, suggests the 
merits of a two-tier approach to Extension's impact evaluations. 
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TIER 1: 

STUDIES OP STATE AND LOCAL EXTENSION PROGRAM IMPACTS 



Tier 1 would rely upon State studies of the impacts of local and State Extension 
programs. This tier would increase the quality and the national utility of such 
studios- 1/ 

Through tier 1, State Extension Services could consider specifically expressed 
national interests, together with State and local evaluation needs, as factors 
in selection of programs for examination of impacts* States would be encouraged to 
share methodologies for studying impacts of programs with high priority for national 
evaluation- Such sharing would encourage the use of comparable study methodologies 
in different States to facilitate comparison and synthesis of impact findings on 
similar programs- 
Science and Education Administration (SEA) -Extension and State Extension 
Services would cooperatively prepare inventories of current and completed studies 
of State and local Extension programs and appraise, summarize, and synthesize impact 
findings from such studies-2/ 

Tier 1 would help fill national needs for program impact information through 
encouragement, guidance, comparison, summarization, and synthesis of studies 
targeted primarily to meet State and local needs. The flexibility of tier 1 vould 
accommodate State variations in program emphasis, delivery, clientele, and ev, vative 
questions posed- 



TIER 2; 

NATIONAL STUDIES OF EXTENSION PROGRAM IMPACTS 



Tier 2 would encourage national studies through cooperation of State Extension 
Services to answer questions about the national impacts of identified Extension 
programs* Tier 2 studies would use agreed-upon measures of program impact in 
nationally or regionally representative sampling to aggregate impact findings across 
comities and States* 

National or regional studies would be planned and conducted cooperatively by 
staff from State Extension Services, outside consultants, and contractors, as 
necessary. 3/ The role of SEA-Extension in these impact studies would include 
coordination, support of procedures to strengthen objectivity, major funding, and 
liaison to Federal users outside SEA- Extension, because these studies would be 
designed primarily to serve information needs at the national level. 

Tier ? would help fill national needs for program impact information through 
national studies of program impacts. Such studies also might serve impact 

informational needs of participating States and help stimulate and support evaluation 
efforts within these States- 

The SEA Evaluation and Impact Staff is responsible for conducting national 
evaluations of Extension programs that are mandated by Congress or the Federal 
executive. This staff also is responsible for national evaluations that involve 
combinations of Extension, research, and higher education. Such evaluations are to 
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be carried out in cooperation with SEA-Extension staff and State Extension Services* 
Special attention should be given to provide for liaison between the Extension 
evaluation system and the SEA Evaluation and Impact Staff* 



A NATIONAL EXTENSION IMPACT EVALUATION SYSTEM 



A national Extension evaluation group comprised of representatives of State 
Extension Services and SEA-Extension should be charged with structuring and coordi- 
nating the operation of both tiers to maximize their usefulness as an evaluation 
system. The national evaluation group would be responsible for: 

(1) Identifying national needs for information on Extension program impacts 
in the context of other factors such as research, higher education, and 
related private and public agencies, 

(2) Reconmending priorities to States and SEA-Extension for focus, scope, and 
type of evaluative studies to be carried out in a particular time period* 

(3) Inventorying current studies of national, State, and local programs 
defined as relevant to national needs for impact information, 

(4) Monitoring and identifying gaps and limitations in progress toward 
national evaluation and accountability* 

(5) Summarizing, comparing , and synthesizing impact findings of completed 
studies of national, State, and local Extension programs* 

(6) Increasing effectiveness and efficiency in satisfying national evaluation 
and accountability requirements* 

Specific procedures should be adopted for appraisal of the Extension system of 
impact studies. At periodic intervals > there should be an external, indepth review 
of the system's costs as well as its planned and actual rerfbrmance* Representa- 
tives of national audiences for evaluation reports should rate the reports for 
objectivity, relevance and timeliness, validity, representativeness, and usefulness 
in decisionmaking. 
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NOTES 
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EPILOGUE: 

ISSUES HIGHLIGHTED BY THE EVALUATION 



This section is a review of issues highlighted during the evaluation study as 
they related to questions concerning institutional support, role, programs, objectives, 
clients, and other aspects of the Cooperative Extension Service- 



POLICY DIRECTION AND FUNDING 



The typical government agency is perceived as a single, coordinated homogeneous 
organization- By this definition, Extension is not typical* It is a decentralized, 
complex organization receiving policy direction and major financial support from 
three levels of government—Federal, State, and county (see figure 1)* In addition, 
the private sector contributes volunteer setv' ,es and funds along with advice on 
program direction and clientele, Jiereby influencing policy direction. 

This complexity is compounded by the fact that there are 54 State and territorial 
Extension Services separately responsible to State and territorial governments, and 
more than 3,000 county units that have responsibilities to local governments as well 
as to their State Extension Services* Because the State Extension Services also are 
linked administratively to the land-grant universities, these universities directly 
influence the State Extension organization, and indirectly its programs and clientele* 

Because it is subjected to many sources of policy influence and funding, the 
Cooperative Extension system clearly does not lend itself to strong central manage- 
ment and direction* The management of the Cooperative Extension system is much 
more accurately labeled as "coordination/ 1 It is provided at the State level by 
directors and program leaders of the State Extension Services and at the national 
level by the Extension Committee on Organization and Policy, made up of State Exten- 
sion directors and the U. S- Department of Agriculture's Extension unit- 

The outcome of this coordination in terms of program objectives and clientele 
varies from State to State and from county to county. The broad program areas are 
sijnilar- -agriculture and natural resources, home economics and nutrition, 4-H, and 
community and rural development- But their content varies according to State and 
local interests, needs, wants, and findings. 



FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL INFLUENCE 



The Federal role *n the Cooperative Extension Service is strongest when policy 
direotion is written into the law and funding is earmarked for specific programs* 
This is demonstrated most effectively by the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education 
Program* Other targeted programs include those for integrated pest management, small 
farm operators, farm safety, and urban 4-H, 
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Ftgtiro 1 

Extension Funding, by Source, 
Fiscal Year 1978 



Federal 41 




Local 20% 



State 39% 



Federal formula funding with a matching requirement is most effective as a form 
of institutional support* With existing legislation, memoranda of agreement with 
States, operating procedures, and limited role of Federal staff, the Federal partner 
exercises less policy and program influence. This is desirable when the objective is 
primarily institutional support as opposed to support for specific programs and 
specific clientele* 

Federal staff influence is limited* Federal staff members provide a linkage 
between the State Extension Services and other Federal programs inside and outside 
the USDAt They also help guide the development of new State programs in response 
to national needs and accelerate the adoption of successful individual State programs 
by other States* Special Federal funds sometimes are used to initiate and support 
planning and evaluation of new pilot programs. 

The Federal role appears to be more influential for tne agriculture program area 
than for other program areas, This is partly because of historical emphasis on 
agricultural concerns and partly because of corresponding dominance of agriculture 
in the overall responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture and the land-grant 
universities. 

The ability of State managers to influence county programs is similar to, but 
stronger than, the ability of Federal personnel to influence State programs. This 
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varies somewhat among States and counties according to philosophy and administrative 
style of individual Extension directors, county leaders, and State universities. 
State specialists are influential because they are knowledgeable about the latest 
research and generally find answers to problems posed by Extension clientele. 

Much of the strong county influence on program content and clientele assistance 
is because of the close contact that county Extension agents have with clientele 
in delivering packaged programs and responding to specific requests for information 
and assistance. Cbunty agents, in turn, also are influenced by numerous local 
advisory groups that are established in most counties and work closely with agents 
in planning annual programs. 

Cbunty governments responsible for funding tho county Extension Service have an 
indirect influence on program content through their role in hiring, program objectives, 
and policy direction. When county governing bodies have a strong interest and 
concern, their impact also is strong on program direction and clients served. Where 
there is a minimum of county support, the county agents are less influenced by county 
government. When local advisory groups are weak, the county agent has more autonomy. 



EXTENSION ROLES AND OBJECTIVES 



The original Smith-Lever legislation has been amended several times, but it 
has adhered closely to the original language and the concept that defined a role for 
the organization more clearly than it defined program objectives (for example, 
"to aid in diffusing," "consist of giving the instruction"}- Most of the legislative 
changes have served to broaden the program area of "agriculture and home economics 
and subjects relating thereto," to emphasize specific responsibilities such as 
marketing, transportation and distribution of agricultural products, rural develop- 
ment, small farms, and human nutrition* 

The legislation defined both function and subject matter and in that sense 
focused on building an institutional capability and role in areas that were 
predominantly agricultural and rural. That institutional role now is more broadly 
defined and encompasses uiban as well as rural clientele. 

Under the legislative authorities and memoranda of understanding with the 
Department of Agriculture, the definition of specific program objectives and targeted 
clientele has been almost entirely delegated to State and county Extension units 
(and the private sector interest groups who influence them). Even though States 
must have plans of work approved by the Department of Agriculture, in reality, the 
review process has not been used to influence State and county programs 1 directions 
significantly. 

The system's strong institutional presence in local areas and linkages with 
many (but not all) local citizen interest groups makes it both reactive and pro- 
active to those citizens and their problems, needs, and desires* It also creates 
a dependency upon local citizen acceptance for continuing support of that institu- 
tional presence. 

Despite the strong local orientation of program development, the system does 
respond effectively and often rapidly to certain problems, needs, and objectives 
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of national scope. Such responses are strongest when Extension expertise is a key 
element in problem amelioration, and there is a national convergence of State, local, 
and individual interests. 

An excellent current example of convergence of these interests is the system's 
response to the energy problem. Need for energy conservation is a national problem 
that affects almost all individuals' interests* This has created strong local 
demands for information and acceptance of Extension education programs on energy 
conservation. The effectiveness in this area is unusual because of the wide range 
of clients Extension responds to through all four program areas* 

Another example of convergence and relevance of Extension expertise is the 
system's response to the need for educational assistance when natural disasters such 
as storms, floods, or droughts strike* Widespread pest and disease outbreaks, such 
as the 1970 corn blight emergency, provide other agricultural examples* 

Nevertheless, many perceived national problems are not or may not be readily 
and uniformly addressed through the normal functioning of the decentralized 
Cooperative Extension Service* These include problems of client groups unable to 
communicate their needs or have them heard at local and State levels, serious social 
and environmental problems for which individual incentives to seek and apply 
assistance are weak, and testing of new or innovative programs with high risks of 
failure in relation to potential local benefits or social acceptance. 



FORMULA VS. SPECIAL FUNDING 



One of the major issues concerning Extension programs relates to aopropriate- 
ness and effectiveness of alternative approaches to Federal funding for the 
Cooperative Extension system. 

In recent years, increased earmarked Federal funding has been used to ensure 
chat State and local Extension programs direct their attention to certain perceived 
national problems. 

There are mixed views at the State and county level about desirability of 
earmarked Federal funding of Extension education programs to meet national objectives* 
While it increases the overall impact of the Cooperative Extension Service on 
national priorities, it also is often regarded as soft funding that can be suddenly 
withdrawn* Also, because Extension education is university-based and sees itself 
as working in the context of traditional academic freedom, direct funding often is 
viewed as a threat to that freedom. 

Earmarked funding tends to minimize grassroots participation in the establish- 
ment of "locally agreed upon' 1 objectives and to shift the balance of program between 
local needs and interests and national purposes- These influences often are seen 
as jeopardizing or conflicting with State and local support of established clientele. 
State and local Extension administrators obviously prefer the stability, simplicity, 
and flexibility of unearmarked formula funding. 
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At times Federal earmarking of funds and legislative direction for specific 
national objectives or clientele are viewed by State and local administrators as an 
aid in bringing about desired shifts in State and local programs when they are 
difficult to initiate at those levels. 

The debate on the distribution of Federal funding ranges from exclusive reliance 
on institutional support, to selective institutional support (as in the case of 1890 
or other universities), to major reliance on programmatic funding in support of 
specific national or regional objectives and target clientele. 

It is possible that the real issue is obscured by the question of formula 
versus earmarked Federal funding. There are those at the Federal level who do not 
object to Federal formula funding as such* Rather, they object to what they see as a 
tendency in the State Extension Service to view formula funding as somewhat sacred* 

Another important issue has to do with the relevance of the formula itself* 
These funds are allocated to States on the basis of their farm and rural populations* 
The formula is a comfortable fit for most agricultural and rural Extension programs. 
But it often is a far less appropriate basis for allocating funds for programs such 
a$ nutrition, urban gardening, or those related to water Quality* 

The nature of the sensitive relationships and balances involved calls for care- 
ful assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of both Federal formula funding and 
earmarked funding. 



BROADENING CLIENTELE BASE AND DIVERSIFICATION 
OF SUBJECT MATTER DEMAND 



A phenomenon found in all program areas is the rapid broadening of clientele 
and the increasing diversification of information and educational assistance demanded 
by these clientele. 

There are several reasons for this expansion. One is the constantly growing 
need for Extension assistance on the part of new as well as traditional clientele* 
Many new groups, including Federal departments and agencies, look to Extension for 
assistance. Another reason is the tradition of not restricting Extension to 
commercial agriculture* Civil rights rules and regulations, especially concerning 
affirmative action, also have done much to broaden Extension's clientele* 

In the agricultural area, these changes include an increased emphasis on the 
educational assistance needs of limited resource and minority farmers and the 
growing demand for infbratation from the more urbanized sectors of society concerning 
gardening, lawn care, and ornamental horticulture* 

Agricultural county agents estimate that in 1978 nearly 12 percent of the adult 
population in cities of 10,000 to 49,999 and 6 percent in cities of more than 
300,000 received information or educational assistance from agricultural Extension 
agents. Within the traditional agricultural area, new demands have grown for infor- 
mation and education on environmental, health, and safety cansideiations and for 
marketing assistance. 
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Subject matter diversification and clientele expansion probably have grown even 
more in home economics, nutrition, and 441 areas. The changing age structure of the 
population, new lifestyles, urbanization for formerly rural areas, increased services 
to low-income and minority families, greater emphasis on youth, ana rapidly expanding 
interests and concerns in food and nutrition have all contributed to a broadening 
of the clientele base and the traditional subject matter covered by home economists* 

Home economists estimate that they provide educational services to about 4 
million people annually, and when multiple services to the same individual are 
counted, the total service contacts are about 25 million. 

TWo reasons the 4-H youth program has been expanding into urban areas is in 
response to Federal legislative direction and to demands from 4-H graduates who have 
moved to town and want 4-H programs for their children* The nunfoer of urban youth 
participating in all 4-H programs has grown from J million in 1969 to about 2.7 
million in 1976. Urban youth participation in 4-H clubs and special interest groups 
increased from .5 million to 1*6 million- Subject matter diversification is stimu- 
lated by these demands as well as growing limitations in the agricultural sector for 
fanning careers for farm youth. 

Rural and community development has been emphasized in recent years as a result 
of Federal policy direction and a growing awareness of the expanding capability of 
Extension staff to facilitate actions that address community welfare* Urbanization 
of many rural areas may be setting future limits to demand for services for rural 
or agricultural purposes, but urbanization, in turn, is creating new information 
demands upon the system. 

The traditional Extension clients have been concerned that this broadening of 
the clientele base would bring a dilution of services to them* The Cooperative 
Extension Service has been reluctant to reduce traditional services, fearing that a 
loss of support from the traditional clientele would follow such a change. 

Use of Extension funds by program areas for fiscal 1978 is shown in figure 2. 

The Extension system has demonstrated enough elasticity to extend itself both 
vertically in range and detail of subject matter responsibility and horizontally in 
terms of its clientele base* Much of this has been done by wholesaling educational 
material through mass media and other diffusion channels* Some has been accomplished 
through employment of paiaprofessional aides. 

The wholesaling approach generally is seen as lowering the quality of the 
individual learning experience in the initial exposure, but often leading to demand 
for followup assistance including the need for one-to-one contacts* Limited staff 
and financial resources have contributed to the shift toward wholesaling* 

On the other hand, the growing ^ els of family income and educational achieve- 
ment among many clients have improved their means and other capabilities to use mass 
media contacts effectively* The greatly increased availability of other sources 
of the same, similar, or related assistance elsewhere in the public or private 
sector, with or without charges, also helps many clients respond to Extension 
information provided through the mass media* 
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Law income and less educated clients benefit less from mass media approaches so 
other methods must be used to serve these groups. Paraprofessionals improve the 
effectiveness of one-to-one and small group contacts with the less advantaged and 
the less affluent clientele with whom they usually work* Because the paraprofessionals 
usually are recruited from the clientele they serve, they are able to relate better 
to their audience* Also, because paraprofessional salaries are less than professional 
salaries, more total assistance can be provided to serve such groups from a given 
set of resources. 

In each of the major program areas, the largest proportion of clientele fall 
into the moderate or higher income and educational achievement levels, although the 
number of clients reported in lower levels of income and education seems to be 
increasing. This appears to be partly because of continuing traditional relation- 
ships with established clientele, improvements in income and educational levels 
within client groups, and fewer limitations and constraints in client capability to 
access and use of Extension education materials . 

Even in the agricultural sector, when clients are shifting to area and State 
specialists as a result of the irzreasing complexity of fanning, there often remains 
local pressure to maintain and increase the specialized expertise of the local county 
agents- The same local pressures are evident in other program areas but area and 
State specialists are less available as alternatives . 
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In home economics and nutrition, where the thrust to assist the less advantaged 
is greatest, there remains a strong linkage with the traditional homemaker clubs 
even though in some States the level of direct assistance to the clubs is decreasing 
or has disappeared altogether. There are pressures for the traditional 4-H program 
to reach out more effectively to the low- income and disadvantaged youth in urban 
coimnunities* However, the strong interests and role of the traditional clientele 
limit this movement as well as slow changes in basic program delivery methods that 
appear necessary to serve this new clientele* 

Presently both subject matter and clientele are generally expanding in all 
directions and, like an inflating balloon, the limits of that expansion are dependent 
on the elasticity of a system that holds it together* Wholesaling through mass media 
and other sources of the same or similar services has increased the system's 
elasticity in all directions. It is unclear how it has affected the value of the 
services provided by the system or the problems being addressed* If demands alone 
were a sole measure, then obviously total benefits must be increasing. 



ALTERNATIVE SOURCES OF SIMILAR SERVICES 



The business of providing information, knowledge, technology, and educational 
materials has been a major growth sector in the national economy, This growth is 
reflected in the growing volume and the diversity of subject matter being diffused, 
as weli as in the nuirtber of sources engaged in the diffusion. Information industries 
constitute one of the nation* s fastest growing areas of the economy, 

Extension has shared in the growth of the volume and the diversity of subject 
matter diffused* Its response to the growth of other sources of the same services 
in both the public and private sector has been somewhat different in its four 
major program areas, so each is addressed separately here* 



AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 



The private sector provides abundant information and technical assistance to 
agricultural producers* According to one estimate, the number of person years in 
the private sector providing extension- like services is about triple that of agri- 
cultural Extension programs, Farm suppliers are a major source of new information 
and technology* Farm magazines are another* 

Extension appears to complement or supplement rather than compete with these 
sources* For example, thp v * is some evidence that Extension serves some farmers 
as a source of "objective" verification of information from other sources, It also 
performs a referral function* 

Farm magazines and other mass media draw upon Extension staff and materials 
for a significant portion of their infoxmation base* Extension serves increasingly 
as a 'Wholesaler" as opposed to a retailer of agricultural knowledge* 
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Extension, Ln some cases, also has fostered the growth of private sector 
capability to provide the more routine or client-specific services- Organization 
of producer cooperatives for integrated pest management services and farm record- 
keeping and farm management associations are examples, Also, Extension is now 
beginning to charge for certain services, such as soil testing and publications* 
Charging for these services encourages private sector entry* 

Data from one study show that large, coninercial farm operators are more likely 
than small farm operators to find alternative private sources of information more 
readily available or better suited to their needs* The same study also indicated 
that large operators use Extension information more often than small operators and 
were more likely to find it suitable to their needs* 

The natural resources Extension program has remained fairly small* Extension 
has responded to growing needs in this area chiefly by emphasizing environmental 
and health aspects of agricultural Extension* 



HOME ECONOMICS AND NUTRITION 



Rapid changes in technology for the home, food processing, and food products 
have generated many new sources of home economics and nutrition information and much 
new subject matter that reaches the homemaker through a wide variety of modes* One 
Extension response has been to focus home economics efforts more strongly on 
consumer protection and education* 

Wholesaling through mass media and other public and private agencies is not 
uncommon. Here, too, Extension appears to implement or supplement new sources* At 
the same time, Extension's program content has shifted toward social and psychological 
problems of families and individuals in response to new demands in these areas* 



4-H YOUTH 



Youth organizations and services have grown little in recent years, especially 
in rural and nonmetropolitan areas* Actually, the recent penetration of 4-H programs, 
although still a small part of the total program, into selected urban areas through 
specially funded EFNEP and urban 4-H programs may be viewed as x new educational 
source in urban America, In 1976 about 22 percent of 4-H participation occurred in 
central cities of 50,000 or more people, or their suburbs, representing about 
8 percent of the youth in those areas* 

Ttoo aspects of 4-H are somewhat unique and linrit the likelihood of entry of 
other sources of similar service. 4-H offers youth a greater breadth of subject 
matter than other youth organizations and extensive participation of adult volunteers, 
and parents, especially in the major unit of participation- -the 4-H clubs- 
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COMMUNITY AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Community and rural development Extension is a fairly new source of assistance 
in rural areas. Much of its expansion is a response to Federal emphasis on balanced 
growth between rural and urban America and a need for more public assistance to 
small, rural communities. 

Community and rural development Extension programs help rural communities to 
identify their problems and take action. An important Extension role is to refer 
communities to public as well as private sources of financial and technical 
assistance. Perhaps the major role, however, is an organizational and convener role 
to help build communities' planning and decisionmaking capacities and to facilitate 
community consensus* 



RELATION TO ACTION PROGRAM AGENCIES: 
HSDA, FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL 



Many pec pie are unaware of the breadth and the diversity of Extension's 
working relationships with other action program agencies* In home economics and 
nutrition, States reported working with more than 250 agencies in 1977, including all 
Federal departments, many State agencies, and various private organizations. 

In 1979 agriculture and natural resources Extension staff at the Federal level 
reported cooperative program work with 22 USDA agencies, 45 other non-USDft Federal 
agencies and comnrissions in 11 Federal departments, and 200 national conizations 
and professional societies. 

4-H cooperates wit ^vsral Federal agencies that provide grants to support 
4-H programs concerned widi juvet^ delinquency, job training, housing, and other 
areas involving urban youth* 

Community and rural development projects involve a large numbed of State 
government souices, a more limited number of Federal agencies, and many local service 
organizations. 

The degree and type of cooperation is variable. It may be intensive in a major 
program (nutrition, energy, or health and safety of farmers) and involve joint 
development work on new programs* exchange of funds, or direct delivery u£ 
educational services to common client groups. More commonly, cooperation with 
other agencies is limited to client referral, discussion of problems of mutual 
concern, exchange of information, or joint participation in one-stop public programs. 

Short-term, specialized educational assistance to other public agencies is not 
unusual, especially when other agency funds are transferred to Extension. J^ore 
often than not, such asiistance occms when there is a strong convergence in the 
interests of Extension clients and the objectives of the other agency, 
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Training farmers and commercial applicators in pesticide application in coopera- 
tion with the Environmental Protection Agency and providing energy conservation 
educational programs in cooperation with the Department of Energy are important 
examples involving exchanges of funds, common clients, and client interests* 

Memoranda of understanding or other agreements outlining areas of responsibility 
and cooperation are drawn at the Federal and State levels and signed by the appro- 
priate administrators. These are shared with counties but at that level, agreements 
are usually less formal* Often cooperation is in direct proportion to common 
location of agency offices, contacts between personnel, or depth of relative program 
efforts with mutual clientele* 

In a survey of M cooperating agencies in the agriculture and natural resources 
area, 66 percent of the respondents considered their contact with Federal Extension 
specialists "very important" and 24 percent considered the relationship "somewhat 
important" in assisting them and their a^ncies to develop programs and provide 
information to users or clientele of their organizations. 

Ninety- four percent of the respondents indicated that their State offices work 
with Extension at the State and county level, with 93 percent indicating that they 
felt Extension was helpful to their State programs. Similar r3sults were found in 
corresponding surveys among home economics and nutrition cooperators and one or two 
single State surveys. 

The cooperative role of Extension with other agencies is unique in some resnects* 
Extension at the State and county levels often is not identified in the clients' 
minds with Federal and State government or the State university* More often it is 
viewed as a part of county government, 

Partly because of this identification of Extension, or lack thereof, Extension 
frequently functions in a neutral or legitimize role with or for other State and 
Federal agencies* This is especially true in relation to regulatuiy agencies* 
Extension also tends to widen its acceptance as a neutral convener or cosponsor of 
public programs, meetings, and events involving different agencies, interest groups, 
and objectives. 

Extension views the maintenance of a strong educator image as essential to the 
effectiveness of its role in the diffusion of information, knowledge, technology, 
and educational materials, not only in relation to other public agencies, but also 
with its clients- 
Fear of loss of credibility in the eyes of clientele is a powerful motivator. 
Nevertheless, in the final analysts^ Extension success is in bringing about change 
that is perceived beneficial by clients find cooperators and its public supporters. 
In a way, Extension is always in a balancing act a* it seeta to project the image 
of an impartial educator while trying to demonstrate its effectiveness as a change 
agent. 
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EXTENSION LINKAGE WITH RESEARCH 



Most of the development f subject matter for the planning and conduct of 
Extension programs is done at the State level, chiefly by the State agricultural 
experiment station. It is at the State level that the linkage between research 

\irces and Extension program planners is most critical* Indirect evidence of the 
e :tent and depth of that linkage by program areas is shown in table 1, 

Many State Extension staff members with advanced degrees have joint appointments 
in research and Extension* Staff with advanced degrees generally understand other 
researchers' work more effectively and transform it into information that communicates 
effectively with clients* 

Statistics indicate that agriculture has a greater capability to seek out and 
work with research sources in developing program materials. Not only is this 
capability greater, but the research base provided by State experiment stations is 
much larger in agriculture and natural resources than in other major program areas* 
However, State staffs in agriculture and natural resources provide significant subject 
matter support to 4-H programs and some support to home economics and comnunity 
development programs. 



Table 1, State Extension Staffing by Level of Academic Degree 



Program Area 


State Professional Staff 

Highest Degree 
Number PhD MS 


Agriculture and 
Natural Resources 


3,371 


1,962 


1,129 


Home Economics 
and Nutrition 


1,183 


35 


390 


4-H Youth 


401 


88 


308 


Connunity and 
Rij-raf Development 


390 


214 


176 
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AGRICULTURE 



As traditionally viewed, the Extension technology transfer function involves 
interpreting and disseminating information about results of research and development 
activities, primarily from State agricultural experiment stations and USDA research- 
Farmers are made aware of new technology hrough demonstrations, field tests, 
and experiments to evaluate the applicability oi i4 cw techniques and crop varieties 
to local conditions* 

Results and observations are used to develop minor modifications to fit local 
needs and to prepare educational programs to help farmers learn the practical value 
of these techniques. Extension also relays information to researchers about success 
or failure of new research results, 

Tt has been argued that effective channels in conmunicating farmer clientele 
needs and demands for new information and technology have been important factors in 
contributing to the high productivity of the U, S t agricultural research system 
over the years- Studies of factors affecting support for State level agricultural 
research suggest that Extension has been a part of this communication process. 

Analysis by Evenson of factors affecting agricultural production change has 
indicated a high degree of complementarity between research and Extension in ttmts 
of their impact. Extension impact on productivity change is heavily dependent on its 
research base; that is, when it has something to extend. The evidence also indicates 
that the impact of research on productivity growth is enhanced by Extension- 
Studies of rates of return from public investments in agricultural research 
fairly consistently report substantial net gains to the economy ranging from 30 to 
60 percent- More recent efforts to calculate rates of return to Extension itself 
have shown similar results* However- because the predominant Extension impact is 
to induce early adoption of new technology, the benefits relate to a shorter time 
frame than the total impact of the technology- For that reason, the absolute impact 
'from research alone over the long run appears to be larger* 



4-H AND HOME ECONOMICS 



A survey of State 4-H staffs on the adequacy of the research base they depend 
on for program development and maintenance indicated that the research-Extension 
linkage appears to operate fairly well in the case of traditional subject matter 
areas found in colleges of agriculture- This is true even when there is no direct 
linkage between academic and Extension personnel- However, the linkage is quite 
weak in subject matter areas xor xvhich these colleges normally have not been 
concerned* 

It appears that 4-H Extension land-grant university linkages have not expanded 
in areas outside the agriculture colleges* In general, most of the research in 
agriculture and natural resources and nutrition is useful in its present form- 
Usable research in other subjects such as home economics, health, leisure, and 
cultural activities is notably less adequate* 
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Research support in the nontraditional areas is available elsewhere at land- 
grant universities and from other sources. Because State staffs get much of their 
research information from professional and academic journals, they are aware of other 
sources. However, it appears that the historical relations with traditional research 
sources and current organizational conditions and access relating to other sources, 
do not encourage strong interrelationships and linkages with these other sources. 

Findings in the home economics and nutrition area are essentially the same 
as those for 4-H. They actually may be more severe because there appears to be a 
greater dependency on research for program effectiveness and some inadequacies in the 
traditional research base- State home economists reported available research 
useful but incomplete, Ihey further reported a need for more research covering 
generally broader subject matter areas as well as more interaction with researchers. 

There also appears to be some tei^ion between nutrition scientists and home 
economists- Home economists see themselves as an "umbrella* 1 profession; many 
nutritionists see themselves as self-standing, not under home economics- The net 
resuit seems to be that the research links, when routed through home economics 
specialists to county Extension home economists, are tenuous. 



EXTENSION EDUCATION DELIVERY METHODS 



Extension seos itself as primarily an informal educational activity for clients 
who are not university students- But when performing this role, Extension often 
engages in other related activities such as verification of information from 
alternative sources, making referrals to other agencies, performing convening roles, 
assisting related organizations in various ways, and performing certain activities 
that would be more service than education. 

Though not strictly education, these activities are important ways in which 
Extension helps clients to help then^elves achieve desired ends or changes- Often 
these related activities help Extension "recruit" and motivate its clients and 
perform important public relation functions for the organization and its clientele* 

Its success in the balancing role of impartial educator/effective change agent 
derives as much from the subject matter Extension chooses to disseminate, and the 
target audience, as from the methods it uses* Extension must choose subject matter 
that is in high demand and has a high probability of widespread successful adoption- 
Its rapid response and shift of resources to the energy conservation problem in the 
face of rapidly rising energy costs reveals this subject matter sensitivity* 

Use of paraprofessionals in serving the needs of low* income and racial 
minority clients shows that Extension delivery modes can be adapted to meet special 
audience needs - 

Another example of instituting a basic change in the orgr ..national structure 
deals with the use of area agents and specialists* Whate ir vr rues may be assigned 
to Extension, and whatever its activities are called, it must f--st have people in the 
organization who know the answers. Also, they must be easily available to clients 
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who need the answers * litis arrangement (accommodation) comes about in several ways * 
County agents are more easily reached than State specialists, but they don't know 
as much about a given topic* Area agents and specialists effect a compromise between 
the degree of expertness and availability. By 1977 the number of area agents had 
reached 1,360* 

All of these factors have a bearing on the specific educational methods and 
techniques that Extension uses* 

METHODOLOGY USED 

Early Extension workers were called "demonstration agents/ 1 A ft demonstration 1f 
farm in Texas generally is credited as the beginning of the demonstration farm 
concept. Home economists soon were using the demonstration method to teach home- 
making and gardening skills to rural homemakers and their daughters* 

These demonstrations were usf principally to teach a technique for doing a 
job and to convince individuals or families that a new technique of farming or 
homemaking would work for them* At the same time, the neighbors were invited in to 
witness what was going on. The demonstrations were primarily person-to-person, 
using one-to-one techniques. But when others were invited in to sae the demonstra- 
tion or invited to the farmer's field when the plot was harvested, a group situation 
developed. 

Extension uses a wide r^nge of educational methodology* Person-to-person 
situations include home ana office visits, telephone calls, and personal letters* 

Group activities include meetings indoors or out in the field, at one location , 
or on a tour of several points* 

In the mass media area, there are in-house publications such as newsletters and 
magazines from specialists and agents to each other and to clientele* Many 
conmercial concerns, government agencies, commodity associations, and other farmer 
groups have internal house organs in the form of newslettets, newspapers, and maga- 
zines and rely heavily on Extension-prepared materials to fill up their columns* 

The commercial mass media consists of newspapers, magazines, radio, and televi- 
sion. Extension generally has made effective use of these media because the media, 
in general, have viewed Extension messages as helpful to people and thereby worthy 
of their time and space* From Extensions point of view, these conmercial media 
have been effective in reaching people and have been at low cost to the system* 
Variations in usage have depended somewhat on administrative support and pressures , 
desires and abilities of the Extension worker to use a particular medium, and 
reception of a particular medium to Extension materials* 

Extension also has been attuned to the many audiovisual devices that have been 
developed for entertainment and educational purposes , beginning with the kerosene- 
powered lantern slide projectors from the early days of Extension, to video tape 
and multiscreen presentations. 
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In Indiana, through an experimental grant, a computer linked to campus head- 
quarters has been placed in each county office. In several States, computer programs 
are being used, tied to farmers with home computers or to terminals set up at 
specific locations in a county. 

A number of States have video tape playback equipment in county offices, and 
States use open-circuit television, video tape, and telephone arrangements to link 
county offices with State headquarters and to reach clientele. 

Throughout the history of Extension, printed matter has been an important 
educational tool. Millions of copies of bulletins, pamphlets, and leaflets are 
distributed each year, generally without charge to the receiver, but increasingly 
sold as printing and mailing costs rise. 

In general, the authors of these publications (usually subject matter specialists) 
have adapted the content and style of writing to the audience for which the material 
is aimed. But there are pressures, such as publications needed for promotion in 
the academic setting and judgment by peers, that have made it more difficult for 
the writers of these publications to write for their readers rather than to write 
for their scientific colleagues - 



METHODOLOGY EFFECTIVENESS AND COST 



All of these techniques are effective in Extension education. In the late 
1940's, research indicated that some were more effective than others, but that in 
general about one-third of the technology changes made by farmers came from use of 
person-to-person techniques, about one-third came from use of group techniques, 
and ab;»ut one-third came from messages communicated through the mass media. 

All channels of communication, however, do not have the same degree of 
effectiveness, even with the mainstream, middle-class clientele that Extension has 
reached most effectively. The more intimate or more personal channels have the 
greatest impact cm clientele, but the numbers that can be reached by these methods 
are small. In general, there is an inverse relationship between the number of 
people that can be reached and the degree of effectiveness or impact from that 
contact. 

Cbst also enters in. A recent study in North Dakota showed that the cost per 
contact was between $7 and $16 for meetings, but only 3 cents per contact by tele- 
vision. In North Carolina, a bank of telephone messages accessed by toll-free 
telephone lines is costing about 50 cents per call . Farm or home visits would, of 
course, cost much more than any of these. When the primary contact is through 
person-to-person approaches, one agent or paraprofessional can work with no more 
than 40 to 50 families or individuals at one time. 

From the beginning, adoption- diffusion researchers found that the educational 
methodology used must be adjusted to the complexity of the practice being recoimended . 
Whin a farmer is considering a major change in his farming operations, or adopting 
a completely new practice, several one-to-one sessions may be necessary. When the 
information is simply a reminder that it is time to carry out a certain farming 
practice, or there is a change in the recommended variety, mass media often will do 
the job* 
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There is some evidence that strong preferences for the traditional approach 
from traditional clientele in rural areas have tended to slow changes in the delivery 
system. Extension is sensitive to these preferences because of the support it 
receives from traditional clientele. There is considerable evidence that commercial 
farm operators prefer to maintain contact with local county agents, even though 
the complexity of their operations and new technology increasingly require direct 
assistance from area or State specialists- 

However, the evidence seems to be that Extension has responded to a growing 
clientele, increasing diversity of subject matter demands, growth of other sources 
of similar services, and limited staff resources by making basic changes in organi- 
zational structure and changes in delivery methods to meet the needs of the changing 
times. 



ADDITIONAL CONCERNS AND ISSUES 



THE PARTNERSHIP 



Because of its many sources of direction and funding, Extension is not always 
easily understood, Unique employment features of the Extension system add difficul 
ties, 

While State and county Extension staff members are not Federal employees, the 
majority have Federal appointments* Staff members are permitted to participate in 
Federal retirement and health plans, but they are exempt from some previsions 
affecting the conduct of Federal employees. 

At the Federal level, those who place high value on grassroots organization 
often are the same people who wish Extension would act more like a Federal line 
agency, And those in Extension at the State and local level who cite their partner- 
ship with the Federal government as a major strength of the Extension sy?cem tend 
to be wary of "direction" from Washington. 

Tension is as much a characteristic of Extension as it is of the American 
system of government- Inevitably, the partnership can be strained now and then, 
just like a business partnership or a marriage. This can be due to differences in 
policy and program emphasis among participants in the system, but it also may be a 
reflection of the particular philosophy and style of key actors. 

As a rule, the Federal, State, and local partners manage, if not fully resolve, 
any serious tension long before it reaches an awkward stage simply because they 
see that they need each other and see the mutual benefits of working with each other. 

The Extension Service, however, does have its own checks rod balances. When 
the Federal partner appears too directive, State and local actors are quick to 
register their opposition, either to the Executive Branch or to the Congress- 
Political pressure ran be exerted; State legislatures can refuse to reallocate 
Federal funds. For example, in 1979 the Idaho legislature declined acceptance of 
Smith-Lever funds for the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program and rural 
development. 
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The Federal partner has an equal opportunity to register its concerns when 
State and local interests dominate the partnership. The USDA can disapprove State 
plans of work, request reduced funding for Extension, place increased emphasis on 
earmarking of funds, and, in extreme cases, even withhold Federal funds or seek 
formal legal redress through the courts. 



THE FEDERAL ROLE 



There are many different views of the ro]e of the Fedeial Extension unit. Some 
say it is only to administer Federal funds for State Extension programs. Others say 
it also is to represent the Extension Service in Washington and specifically to 
ensure adequate Federal funding of Extension. 

While State directors generally are opposed zo direction from Washington, most 
seem to prefer a Federal role much broader than simply administering the law. They 
recognize the comparative advantage of the Federal staff in providing a linkage 
between the State Extension Services and other Federal programs inside and outside 
the USDA. They want to be kept informed about legislative and policy developments 
in Washington. They look for help in developing State programs that will be 
responsive to national as well as State needs. They know that the Federal unit 
can serve as a catalyst and a clearinghouse for the system, thereby accelerating 
adoption of successful State programs* They depend on the use of special Federal 
funds to initiate and to support new pilot efforts. Each of these roles is now 
performed by the Federal staff working directly with 54 Cooperative Extension 
Services throughout the year. 

Still, the diversity of views as to the appropriate Federal role is a continuing 
dilemma. At one extreme, Federal staff members may see their role as essentially 
helping the State* do what the States want to do* As Federal staff members work 
with and identify with State counterparts, this is a natural response* But they 
also see themselves as employees of the USDA, identifying with the Department and 
its policies* 

At times in the past, the Extension Service, specifically the Federal unit, has 
carried out a more substantial role as the "educational arm'* of the Department. The 
Federal units' responsibility of coordinating all educational programs of the 
Department, though apparently never rescinded, is now interpreted mainly as providing 
a link between State Extension Services and the Department* 

This lesser role is not thf result of a conscious policy of bypassing Extension, 
but rather a tendency for individual USDA agencies (for example, the Soil Con r na- 
tion Service) to undertake specific educational activities on their own * Soms 
agencies have done so partly because they felt that Extension could not, and perhaps 
should not, meet their educational objectives, especially those of a promotional 
nature* Other apencies simply wanted more direct control of their educational 
programs . 

The questions of the appropriate Federal role is crucial for several reasons. 
An obvious rc +±on is the current pressure on the Federal budget to not ^und programs 
with essentially the same objectives. Countering this is the recognition that the 
attainment of an objective may depend on the availability of a variety of educational 
efforts* 
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THE FUTURE CLIENTELE MIX 



The matter of clientele mix is the issue of whom Extension should serve. The 
demand for Extension assistance has always been greater than available resources. 
Shifts in methods of delivery in Extension education have eased the problem but 
cannot close the gap. 

An example of this issue is the trade-off that must be made between the long- 
standing objective of improving the efficiency of agriculture and the objective of 
helping individuals improve their well-being. If the former objective is emphasized, 
commercial farmers who contribute the most to agricultural production are obviously 
the most appropriate clientele. But there has been a growing concern for those who 
do not contribute significantly to this goal but who also could benefit substantially 
from Extension. 

The Extension system has not arrived at an explicit policy to resolve this 
conflict. Perhaps agreement would be impossible, given the characteristics of the 
problem. Certainly many would prefer to think that an explicit policy would be 
unnecessary. But this trade-off has important implications. 

First, Extension personnel find it difficult to know what criteria will be 
used to judge their performances. The clues are seldom consistent. When adminis- 
trations change, they often bring in different program emphases, and programs must 
be adjusted to accommodate changes in public moods and the times. 

Second, the trade off between efficiency of agriculture and enhancing the 
well-being of all people has important implications for future directional sources of 
support for Extension programs. While some among the traditional agricultural 
clientele are concerned that Extension is moving too far into urban and what they 
call "social welfare fT programs, many new organizations and potential clients now 
claim that Extension has not adequately addressed their needs. 

Theve also is a w^de recognition within and beyond agricultural circles that 
support for Extension ~*nd USDA programs in gcieral requires more and more urban and 
nonagricultural support. 

In a sense, the Cooperative Extension system is walking a tight rope, fully 
aware that new bases of future support must be developed, but fearful that if it 
moves too quickly in that direction, the traditional support will be withdrawn 
before the new support bases are firmly established. Many emerging client groups, 
unlike farm and rural families, are interested only in one or a few specific 
Extension programs- -like urban gardening or corsumer education. So the problem for 
Extension is how to bridge the gap from a fairly cohesive, organized suppoit base 
for all of Extension to one characterized by nultiple interest groups who see 
themselves as deserving clients, but not necessarily as active menibers of an 
organized support base for Extension. 
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ROLE OF Till; COUNTY AGENT 



Yet another issue that Extension will be facing in the years ahead has to do 
with the role of the county agent. 

While the agent is generally seen as the fundamental strength of the Extension 
system, the agent's role has been changing as a result of the growing complexity of 
problems now addressed by ^tension and the increasing specialization of Extension 
staffs. As noted in this report, many commercial farmers now go directly to the 
Extension specialists on campus, if not the researcher. But these farmers still see 
county agents as an important link to the land-grant university. 

Some might conclude that the future role of the county agent will be that of a 
referral agent. This could be an increasingly important role in view of the 
complexity of public programs, policy, and regulations affecting Extension clientele. 
However, some might question whether the referral function is really education. 

Others could see county agents working mainly with clientele other than 
commercial farmers. This might require considerable retraining of many agricultural 
agents. A shift toward multicounty or area agents, though not popular with many 
traditional Extension audiences, could become a useful compromise. 

Future decisions concerning the role and the objectives of Extension as well as 
the clientele mix, will influence the kinds of adjustments required. 
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